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Ideals 


By Jessie Andrews 
plant I nurtured long, with tenderest 


care, 
Was but a weed,— 
While these great trees, with shade and fruitaze 
rare, . 
Sprang from Thy seed. 


Cuautauqua, N, Y. 








When Are We Unfair to God? 

Is it not cowardly to turn to God and ask for for- 
giveness for a sin that he has already forgiven in us a 
hundred, or a thousand, or ten thousand times, and 
that we have deliberately committed again? Is there 
not a limit to the number of times when one may 
fairly expect such forgiveness? Ought we not to 
shrink from the unworthiness that could even prompt 
us to expect forgiveness unlimited after we have shown 
ourselves so utterly lacking in any claim on continued 
forgiveness? These questions press: themselves in 
upon-the minds of us all as we face the fact of our fresh 
failure in that sin which God has so often forgiven, 


- and which we had hoped was to be put forever behind 


us long before now, because of God's loving mercy in 
pardoning it so freely. But they are questions that 
do not come to us from him, nor from our worthier 
selves. Only the Devil prompts them. All that the 
Devil wants from any of us is that we should stop going 
to God for forgiveness. ‘The end is in sight then. 

That was Judas’ unpardonable failure : not his be- 
trayal of Christ, but. his refusal to seek God's forgive- 
ness for that betrayal, and to believe that God's love 


\ was great enough to forgive such a sin. God has 


asked us to bring our every failure to him and let 
him, ‘in the blood of his Son, blot it out. He draws 
no line ; it is only cowardice and ingratitude for us to 


assume a limitation to the mercy of a Father whose 


2 
The Reminder of Pain 


- It is easier to remember God in times of suffering 
than in times of joy. We think we need him more 
then,—though we really need him most when we 
think we need him least. But trouble and suf- 
fering have been the means of awakening many a one 
to God's love who had never been willing to pay much 
attention to that love when all was well. There- 
fore God draws us all closer to him, at one time 
or another, by this method of pain : and we may be 
very sure that pain is never permitted for any other 
reason than as a safeguard, an awakener, a healer. 
Adelaide Anne Proctor tells us how to be thankful for 
this when she sings : 


_ love is infinite. 


** I thank Thee more that all our joy 
Is touched with pain ; 
That shadows fall on brightest hours, 
That thorns remain ; 
So that earth’s bliss may be our guide, 
And not our chain.””_~ 


When we have shown that we can be trusted not to 
make earth's bliss a chain we shall have it in richer 
measure; Until then, let us rejoice that we are not 
exposed to the dangers of unalloyed happiness. 


x 
Plans, or Work? 


Itis better to work without plans than to plan with- 
out work. But :planning is often allowed to take the 
place of working. There is a certain fascination in 
making . careful plans,—foreseeing every difficulty, 
mapping out an effective campaign that is sure to 
accomplish just what we are after. A real sense of 
exhilaration follows the making of such plans. For 
now we have the whole thing down in black and white, 
or in our mind’s eye; these plans show us just we 


~ 


can do, they assure a definite and desired result. . And 
in our keen satisfaction over our ability to think 
through the whole thing so discerningly, and to mas- 
ter its every detail in advance, we settle back on the 
making of the plan as the chief thing, and its carry- 
ing out somehow does not get the attention that was 
taken for granted.. Such an unworked plan is of 
about as much practical value as a water-wheel would 
be a thousand miles from a stream of water. We, 
often seem to think ‘that the plan is the biggest 
end of an undertaking, when it is really the smallest. 
For ten men who can make a good plan for themselves 
or others, one has the will-power and determination 
to carry it out. We are the weaker in character and 
will-power for every unfulfilled plan that we might 
have brought to reality. 


The Secret of Burden-Bearing ¢ 


All of us, at one time or another, bear greater 
burdens than we have any right to ; and if we break 
down under these, the fault is our own. God never 
sends into any one’s life a burden that is too heavy 
to be borne. With every pound of down-pull that 
God sends us, or lets come into our life, he is 
ready to send a little more than a pound of uplift, if 
we will but take it. But when we go out and seek 
burdens for ourselves that God never intended us to 
have, it ought not to surprise us that we cannot find 
sufficient strength to meet them. These unbearable 
burdens are always of one sort: they belong to the 
future, not to the present. Henry F. Cope has well 
expressed it when he says, ‘‘To-morrow’s burden 
is the only one that breaks the back of to-day.’’ 
We cannot make drafts on the future's strength in 
order’to dispel present worry about the future’s needs, 
Such worry is always wrong, unnecessary, and unjus- 
tified. The man who has found the secret of cheery, 
successful burden-bearing is he who resolutely declines 
to consider more than that ‘‘evil'’ which is sufficient 
unto the day. 


Good Things, or the Whole Thing? 


NE of the first things which the student of Luke's 
writings learns is that Luke’s outstanding char- 
acteristic was to seek out and set down the 

most merciful aspects of Jesus’ life. Whatever he 
reports about Jesus seems always to have a leaning 
toward the discouraged, the outcast, and the hope- 
less. But there is one passage in which it often seems 
as if Luke had told us one of our Lord's sayings in a 
way that made it harder and more discouraging than 
the manner in which a similar utterance is recorded 
by Matthew. In the latter, Jesus is quoted as saying, 
‘If ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts 
unto your childrer, how much more shall your Father 
who is in heaven give good things to them that ask 
him?’’ ‘But as Luke gives it to us it reads, ‘‘ How 
much mcre shall your heavenly Father give the Holy 
Spirit to them that ask him ?’’ 

Certainly Matthew's way seems much more within 
our measure than Luke’s, and much more merciful 
in its recognition of what we are likely to want. Luke 
names only one good thing, and that the very highest 
that a human soul can ask for ; but it is a gift we are 
not always conscious of desiring. Short of that great 
gift there are thousands of lesser ones of which all of 
us feel the need-every day ; but the Holy Spirit seems 
a bestowal of which we cannot be worthy for years to 
come. The purest and most exalted natures may ask 
for that, but the rest of us. feel that we shall have to 
work up to it. What about all, those endless wants 
that are very pressing with us long before we are 
conscious of wishing for anything so high? Does it 


not seem as if for once Luke put upon men an inter- 
pretation of Jesus’ words which was too severe and 
discouraging ? 

It is an interesting question. Many of us must 
have felt the difference, and in our praying taken up 
with Matthew's apparently tenderer way of putting it. 
But it may be that Matthew reported what Jesus said, 
and Luke made bold to give us what Jesus meant. 

Leaving our own needs out of question for a mo- 
ment, and turning to the wants of others, we shall 
find that one of the hardest things in prayer for others 
is to know just what to ask for them, .We know a 
few of their most obvious faults, and pray that they 
may get over them, Or they are in some definite 
trouble, and we intercede for them in that. But 
just what to ask for them as the thing best calculated 
to help them we do not know. Very often the thing 
that seems to us most offensive and troublesome in 
their character we ask to have taken away, but all the 
time we have to suspect that we do not know what is 
the real trouble with their life, and that nobody ~ 
knows. Weare not in the least sure that we know 
what would be -best, and so our intercession stops. 
But whatever their real need may be, we are certain 
of this, that if God himself should come nearer to or 
dwell more fully in that life, this could not fail to’ be 
of more value than any definite thing we could ask. 
Just what particular spot in the depths of that person- 
ality God would operate in we may have no idea, but 
we should be absolutely confident that it would be 
the right spot. Then we should be convinced that, 
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though our prayer were a little more indefinite than 
we would like, we have made no mistake and have 
asked the best that was in our power to ask. When 
we are perplexed about making a present because 
there are some people about whose needs and tastes 
we know very little, we often give money, knowing 
that it will shape itself into just the thing they want 
the most. The gift of the Holy Spirit will always 
shape itself into just what is most needed, and come 
when it is most wanted, for it is a gift that is always 
needed whether one knows his need er not. And the 
very liberty and encouragement we experience when 
we begin to pray thus for our friends shows us that 
we have struck the right thing, and that God hears 
us. When we are rowing in a boat we always know 
when it has struck deeper water. We are coming 
therefore to suspect that Luke was still true to his 
reputation of always putting forward the most merci- 
ful interpretation of Christ's words. 

A parent who had followed out every clue he pos- 


sessed as to his children’s needs, and had prayed for’ 


them with apparently little result, said that finally he 
just gave up his definite notions and theories 
about what was the matter, and prayed for the chil- 
dren the prayer which he had thought was suitable 
chiefly for adults. Then he said that never once did 
he ask the Holy Spirit for his children but that the 
atmosphere of the home cleared in every direction. 
Everything became better. 


had fixed upon them, and sweetness and reasonable- 
ness came back into the household. 

Parents are always praying for their children. How 
many ever think first of all to ask for the Holy Spirit 
for them? It is the greatest prayer we can pray. 

Half our disappointments in life come from praying 
for merely good things. There are thousands of them 
that we need; we could spend hours naming them 
over, and never end, There is always some. other 
good thing that we need, for one thing leads to an- 
other. . And sometimes we get them, one aftcr an- 
other, yet they do not make the difference in our 
lives that we had hoped. ‘There isnoend. We are 
a bundle of needs, and it is one of the soul-wearing 
experiences of life to find that hundreds of needs have 
been filled and yet life is still hungry, still unsatis- 
fred, and still believing that all it needs is just one 
more good thing. Taught to be definite in our re- 
quests, we have been so, and yet our life does not 
become firmer for all that. We may get the victory 
over one bad habit after another, and still we have 
not. gotten what we need. Good things! Yes, we 
can keep praying for them forever, and forever getting 
them, yet be never at peace until we have gotten the 
whole thing. And if ever we have but a few minutes 
in which to pray, then, instead of selecting the most 
needy points of our situation, the wisest thing to do is 
to pray for the whole situation,—everything all at 
once by asking for the Holy Spirit. 

It may seem a rather indefinite prayer, but it is one 
which makes our lives and our doings strangely more 
definite. 

And this is perhaps what Paul means when he 
talks about the unspeakable gift. There are so many 
speakable gifts, easily describable, very definite and 
limited, like so many of our wants, but there is a great 
want which represents the whole of us, an unspeak- 
able want never to be satisfied except by an unspeak- 
able gift. More than one thing that any of us need 
is the whole thing that all of us need. 

A certain church to whom had been given the funds 
for a magnificent organ engaged a consultant to over- 
see the matter, and with him chose an organ-builder 
to whom the contract was given. Everybody con- 
cerned had his own wishes and ideas and tastes about 
what he wanted to have put in that organ, until it was 
quite likely that it would little enough represent what 
the organ-builder was capable of doing. One who 
was on the outside of the whole matter spoke a word 
of counsel to one of those who had the matter in hand, 
and said: ‘‘That builder is a genius. He wants to 
give you the very best that is in him to give; he is 
more interested in making this a splendid instrument 
than any of you are; and if it comes to a sharp dif- 
Jerence between you and him over any particular 
matter, I advise you to give him his way altogether, 
and you will never be sorry for it.’ There is such a 
possibility as prayer that hinders God from giving us 
the best. There are good things which prevent our 
receiving the whole thing. The gift of the Holy 
Spirit will shape itself to all our lesser wants so that 
they need almost no attention. Luke went farther 
than Matthew with this word of Christ's; while both 
were true to what they heard, Luke took as ever the 
bolder and more merciful meaning of it; and as we 
go on in life, we take it too. 





The children, as it were,- 
melted out of the inflexibility which the‘ clash ‘of wills’ 
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The longer we live, the surer we ought to become 
that God is our guide, not man, and that God will 
show us his will for us, regardless of what those about 
us are doing. There are few more important truths 
than this to build into the life of those whom we 


would teach and: influence. It has a direct bearing 
on the situation-that confronts an earnest young coal 
merchant in New York state who feels his responsi- 
bility for his Sunday-school class. He writes : 

I am opener onten years old, and have taught a class in 
Sunday-school for the past eleven years. The ministers we 
have nad since I can remember have used tobacco. Howcan 
I make my boys (between fifteen and een years old) 
listen to me when I urge them not to use t weed ? Please 
answer this in your paper, as I am sure many others than my- 
self are interested in the matter. 

This teacher has no responsibility for his pastor's 
personal practises; he has.a heavy responsibility for 
those of the boys in his class. His duty would seem 
to be, when the subject of tobacco is under discus- 


sion, to get them to consider, fairly all the facts that . 
he can put at their disposal as to the effects of tobacco : 


on the human system, and its place as a help or a 
hindrance in the life of a man.. 
useful as are given in the articles ‘* About the Tobacco 
Habit,’* by Matthew Woods, M.D., in The Sunday 
School Times of June 13, 1908, and ‘* How Tobacco 
Affects the Nervous System,’’ by L. Pierce Clark, 
M.D., in the issue of October 10, 1908. An editorial 
now reprinted in leaflet form,4 on ‘*The Tobacco 
Question,’’ has set the matter in a new light to some. 

If, when the subject is being considered, some one 
rajses the question of‘ the minister's practise, let the 
teacher answer with a counter-question, .‘* What has 
that to do with it?’’ There is not a boy in that class 
who would be willing to say that he is going to 
direct his life in all its details by the personal prac- 
tises of any man living, minister or layman. Let 
any one who wishes go frankly to the minister and 
ask him his reasons for using tobacco ; then let those 
reasons be weighed, not because the minister gave 
them, but on their own merits, and set over against 
all the reasons that can be found against the habit. 
The final decision will be made, ‘by any honest, 
manly boy or man, in the light of the reasons alone, 
not because any one else does or does not do thus 
and so. Let the question be fairly faced in class 
whether, after all, any boy or man who claims that 
he smokes because his minister smokes is not cow- 
ardly and dishonest. We are so much quicker to 
use a minister's or other good man’s practise in a 
questionable thing as our reason for doing likewise, 
than we are to use his practise in some particularly 
high standard as a reason for our taking the same high 
stand! Vo one smokes because his minister does; but 
many a one smokes because he wants to, and finds a 
welcome and acceptable excuse in his minister’ s habit. 

These boys, and all others, ought to be ‘helped to 
face these facts in a straightforward way, and do their 
own deciding, —or better still, let God do it for them. 
If they are convinced that they will be stronger, abler, 
healthier men in mind and body and in the service of 
God and men by using tobacco, let them ask God to 
make this clear to them. If they have their doubts 
as to this, let them ask him for the courage and grit 
to take the highest ground. Whatever they do, don’t 
let them do it just because somebody else does. 





1 To be had from The Sunday School Times, at 2 cents each, or 
$1.00 a hundred copies. 
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No Shepherd’s ‘Crook in the Bible 


It has often been noted that we owe many of our 
ideas of Bible facts to the painters of the middle ages, 
—which accounts for the fact that many current no- 
tions as to the Bible are wholly false. A reader asks for 
an authoritative word as toa common and much-cher- 
ished conception, in this line. Heis the Rev. Mead A. 
Kelsey, of Berkeley, California, who was a delegate to 
the World’s Sunday School Convention at Jerusalem 
in 1904, and whose brother Edward was at that time 
in charge of the Friends’ Mission at Ramallah, a few 
miles north of Jerusalem. Mr. Kelsey writes : 

A A eg ape heey Notes on Open Letters, if you choose,— 
and that is about the shepherd's crook. You know the very 
common conception that it is referred to in the Twenty-third 
Psalm. And yet as a matter of fact is not the crook wholly a 


European conception, traceable to the liberty of the old masters 
rather than to any authoritative source? I recall talking with 


Such -facts will be. 
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Dr. Mackie on the subject when we were in Palestine in 1904, 
and he described to me just two rods, one about the 
length of a cane, usually having a heavy knob at one end, and 
the other long, without crook or knob. This is correct, as my 


memory serves me. 1 know that informant, who has 
been in Palestine several times, told me that the crook was 
entirely unknown there. 


Upon referring this question to The Sunday School 
Times’ ‘* Oriental Lesson Lights’* writer, Dr. George 
M. Mackie of Beyrout, Syria, the Editor received the 
following interesting reply : 


It is really time that the barefooted shepherd with the crook 
should cease to affront us in ‘‘sacred art"’ as a ntation 
of Oriental life. 1 remember quite distinctly the pleasant con- 
versation I had with Mr. age Ags we left the Jerusalem Con- 
ference and came by train to }, He is evidently a dangerous 
man to tell shings.to, for.in t 
to you he repeats precisely what I said ! 

e staff commonly used by Orientals on aga! is some- 
what mae than our ordinary walking-sti It is always 
held by thin end, and serves both as a weapon of defense 
and as something to lean ee in places of difficulty. When 
the stick is merely to be held in the hand as an ornament, the 
thick end .may have a sort of battle-axe head, made out of a 


- six-inch-long section of the limb from which the staff origi- 


nally grew out. But 
when it is meant for 
actual service on a 
journey the staff has 
no curved or ornamen- 
tal top. The only ex- 
ception is a short cleft 
about an inch deep at 
the thin end where the 









a 
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two smaller .branches, 
and in this the traveler 
sometimes rests his 
thumb as he clasps the 
stick, and draws him- 
self over a steep place. 
This is the staff that in 
the Old Testament is 
represented in Hebrew 
by the words shébet 
(Gen. 49: 10), matteh 
(Exod. 4 : 2), makke/ (Gen. 32: 10; Exod, 12: 11), and 
i isheneth (2 ——. 4:29. See :‘*rod,’’ in 
Hastings Dictionary of the Bible).) : Besides :the uses 
already referred. to, those of defense and of something 
to lean upon, it was needed for pushing aside baggage 
animals from the path, and for keeping off the defiling 
touch of astreet dog. ‘This was the point in Goliath's 
objection that David was coming to him with a common 
makkel, or staff, as if the Philistine champion were a 
dog in the street (1 Sam. 17 : 40). ; 29) 
‘The peculiarity of the shepherd's outfit was, that‘it in- 
cluded two sticks. One of these was considerably, short- 
ened, and became a heavy-headed club about two feet 
long, the rod, shébet of Psalm 23:4, while the other was a 
lengthened misheneth, the staf’ of the same verse, between 
six and seven feet in length. ‘lhe former hangs from the belt, 
or is fitted into a pouch or strap at the side of the shepherd's 
cloak. The latter, the long staff, is always held with the thick 
end to the ground. ‘The shepherd leans on it when he stands 
beside his flock, with it he beats down leaves from trees, and 
he rests his weight on it when he vaults among the rocky crev- 
ices of the mountains. The top is uniformly plain, or with the 
small fork made by the lopped branches. already referred to. 
I have never seen any approach to the pastoral crook con- 
ventionally introduced by medieval Italian art into Scripture 
illustration. 
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Thus passes the graceful, artistic, and wholly fic- . 


titious shepherd’s crook as an accompaniment of 
Bible life. It is better to know the, facts, even if they 
disturb mistakes of long standing. 
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The Daily Altar 
By the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A. 


August go to September 5 
Mon.—My Father, I go out to my common work and duty. 
I thank thee for all who have entered into their:‘rest. Let the 
thought of the great inheritance inspire my ordinary labors. 
Let me work as though I were building an altar, and let all 
my service be acceptable sacrifice. 


TUES.—Heavenly Father, let thy grace make me ingenious 
in the cause of thy Kingdom. Let my mind be very fertile in 
wise methods and designs. Let me think out the best ways of 
doing thy will, and‘let me do it with the whole heart. 


WED.—Almighty God, wilt thou choose my ways to-day? 
Let not my life be destroyed by any thoughtless decisions. 
Let me consult thee at every turn, and let me have the mind 
of Christ. Give me a quick discernment of thy will. 


THURS.—Most gracious God, I pray that my life may bear 
fruit in every changing season. May there be no desert-time 
in my days! May I be continually reaping a harvest, even in 
seasons of disappointment and adversity! May I gather some- 
thing from my defeats, and may my very sorrow produce a 
spiritual crop for thee } 


FRI.—Most holy Father, I pray thee to keep me conscious 
of thy purity. Let the Great te Throne always be in the 
background of my thoughts. Let its awful whiteness never be 
absent from my ambitions. Purify me and make me clean 
until thou thyself shalt be satisfied. 

SaT.—Gracious Lord, I pray that thou wouldst control my 
feet to-day. Save'me from taking the first enticing path. May 
I not look for tokens of ease, but for the footprints of my Lord ! 
Let me not seek for the world’s garlands, but for the blood- 
stains of my Redeemer. : 

SuNn.—Holy Father, I pray that I may be in the Spirit on 
the Lord's Day. Let me go to thy house in the mood of wor- 
ship. Let me not only meet thee e, but take thee with me. 
Let the very road to the house be the highway of the Lord. 


extract you make from his letter 


-branch had forked-into - 
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LESSON FOR-SEPTEMBER 5 (Acts 20 : 2-38) 


AUL conceived of faith not only as a bond of 
union and a living relationship with Christ, but 


also as the basis of human relations. Hespeaks ~ 


to Philemon of ‘‘ The faith which thou hast toward 
the Lord Jesus, and toward all the saints’’ (Philemon 
5). By faith we identify ourselves with Christ (Gal. 
2:20), but not with Christ only. We are also one 
body with all who are Christ's a 4:25). Weare 
one body with Christ by faith (Eph. 4: 4, 12 ; 5 : 30), 
ahd by faith-are we one body in Christ (Rom. 12: 5 ; 
1 Cor. 10:17; 12:12, 13, 27). ‘* Paul’s mystical 
conception,"’ says Matthew Arnold in ‘St. Paul and 
Protestantism,’’ ‘*‘ is not complete without its relation 
of us to our fellow-men, as well as its relation of us to 
Jesus Christ. ... Jesus Christ's life, with which we 
by faith identify ourselves, is not complete, his as- 
piration after the eternal order is not satisfied, so long 
as only Jesus: himself follows this order, or only this 
or that individual amongst us men follows it."" All 
of Christ's must follow it. This unity of souls in the 
Saviour was one basis of Paul's friendships. 

And Paul had a rich and original conception of love 
also, which he had learned from Christ. Christ had 
loved him in his unloveliness. He had been patient 
with him in his blindness. His love had been the 
love of which Matheson sings, ‘‘O love that wilt not 
let me go."’ It had been the love of which Paul him- 
self sang (1 Cor, 13 : 4-8). The man who had this 
ideal of love realized what it was to be a friend. 


Two Secrets of Friendship ; 

It was to love unselfishly. .‘* The third time,’’ he 
wrote to the Corinthians, who had been such a source 
of care and grief to him, ‘‘I am ready to come to you, 
and I will not be a burden to you: for I-seek not 
yours, but you. I will most gladly spend and be spent 
for your souls,”’ .‘* Though,’’ as.the King James Ver- 
sion reads, ‘‘the more abundantly I love you, the less 


_ Ibe-loved*’ (2 Cor. 12 : 14, 15)... He loved men for 
‘their own sakes, not for what they could be to him 
‘selfishly, though he rejoiced when they poured back 


such friendship love as his in return. But that was 
their friendship, not his. His friendship-love gave 
and bargained for no return, It coveted good for its 


.. objects, and was.ready to purchase this with pain. 
» Tsay the truth in Christ, I lie-not,’’ he told the 


Romans, ‘‘I have great sorrow and unceasing pain in 
my heart.. For.I could wish that I myself were an- 
athema from Christ for my brethren’s sake, my kins- 
men according to the flesh,"’ 

And he knew ‘not only that it was selfless, He 
knew also that it was eternal, . ‘* Love never faileth,’’ 
he declared. ' But did not his own love fail once? 
He and Barnabas had loved. Was there not a rup- 
ture of that friendship? ‘*And there arose a sharp 
contention, so that they .parted asunder one from the 
other.’ That is Luke’s unflinching narrative (Acts 
15:39) It was over the worthiness of young John 
Mark, the nephew of Barnabas. Paul thought he 
was not plucky enough for missionary work, and 
Barnabas wanted to try him again. He saw good in 
him, as he had seen in Paul ; and when others dis- 
trusted him, as they had Paul, Barnabas thought there 
was hope. 

Possibly Galatians 2 :; 13, which records a time of 
wavering on the part of Barnabas with reference to 
principles which Paul regarded as vital, may help to 
explain. this breach.. At any rate, they parted, and 
there is no record of their meeting again. But Paul 
always remembered Barnabas kindly, and by and by 
he came around to Barnabas’ view of Mark. In Co- 
lossians 4 : 10 he commends him as a relative of 
Barnabas, and he finds at last the good in him which 
the tolerant generosity of the ‘‘Son of Consolation’’ 
had seen in him from the beginning (Philemon 24 ; 
2 Tim. 4:11) In 1 Corinthians 9: 6 Paul men- 
tions Barnabas honorably, implying that he was still 
at work, unmarried, and toiling with his own hands. 
Perhaps the rupture was for the best. Perhaps it 
helped John Mark to see his failings. Perhaps the 
gospel was more widely preached because of it, and 
love survived it, as it always does with true men. We 
must believe, therefore, that it was not a rupture of 
the friendship ; that, like every true friendship, this 
one outlived a difference of opinion, and sweetened 
the lives of the friends to the end, and after the end. 
‘«We came in sight of Cyprus,’’ says Luke, in Acts 
21:3. Did Paul lean on the ship's side as they 
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There are two facts in real friendship of which 
most of us are forgetful, if not wholly ignorant. 
Friendship is always unselfish, and friendship is 
eternal. One is not a friend who seeks a friendship 
for what it may mean to him; and one cannot be a 
friend temporarily. These searching truths are 
made plain in Mr. Speer’s remarkable study of 
one of the great friends of history. 

The article is one of a series of twelve chapters on 


** Paul, the All-Round Man,"’ by Mr. Speer, just issued 
in book-form in order that readers may have the imme- 
diate help of these cxceptional side-lights on the current 
lessons. The complete volume will be mailed by The 
Sunday School Times Company for fifty cents, 








sailed past the old home of Barnabas, and tell Luke 
and Aristarchus and his other companions of his dear 
old friend and the good work of God they had shared, 
and of the love that even that sharp contention long, 
long ago had not made to fail? We will believe so. 

The man who loves unselfishly and eternally will be 
one of the sons of the unselfishly and eternally loving 
God in the matter of fricndships. Life will be merely 
the background and framework for friendship. No 
man had more of this genius for loving than Paul. 
When he and Barnabas separated, he could not go on 
alone. So he chose Silas, and that friendship en- 
riched his life for at least several years. Silas had 
been a leading man among the brethren in Jeru- 
salem, and was accounted a prophet. He shared 
many of Paul's great experiences, and when Paul went 
on to Athens alone, leaving Silas and Timothy in 
Macedonia, the apostle’s hunger for his friends became 
too strong; and they came on and rejoined him in 
Corinth (Acts 18 : 5).. Says Dean Howson of the effect 
upon Paul when Silas and Timothy rejoined him : 
**Some are too ready to throw upon others the work 
which they ought to do themselves ; but he increased 
in zeal and activity when he could obtain others to 
help him,”’ , 

Paul's dearest friend was this young Timothy, who 
became to him as his own beloved son, ‘I hope in 
the Lord Jesus,’’ he writes to the Philippians, «* to 
send Timothy shortly unto you, that I also may be 
of good comfort, when I know your state. For] have 
no man likeminded, who will care truly for your 
state. For they all seek their own, not the things of 
Jesus Christ. But ye know the proof of him, that, as 
a child serveth a father, so he served with me in fur- 
therance of the gospel, Him therefore I hope -to 
send forthwith, so soon as I shall see how it will go 
with me.’’ That was the way he ever regarded him. 
It was at Lystra that Paul met him. Apparently his 
conversion was one of the fruits of Paul's visit to 
Lystra on his first missionary tour (Acts 14:6). He 
speaks of Timothy as his own son in the faith. On 
Paul’s later visit, recorded in Acts 16:1, Timothy 
was already a disciple. Paui speaks of Timothy's 
personal knowledge of his sufferings at Antioch, Ico- 
nium, and Lystra (2 Tim. 3 : 11), so that they were not 
strangers when they met at that time. 


A Young Man’s Friend 

On his second journey, when he came to Lystra, 
Paul was sore still at the disagreement with Barnabas, 
and he eagerly took, as a new associate, the fine- 
spirited young man to whom he had been drawn on 
his previous visit. Timothy accepted the privilege 
offered to him, and never faltered in his devotion to 
Paul or in his service of Christ, and to the very end 
Paul joyed in his love, and trusted him with perfect 
faith. No cloud ever came upon their relationship. 
Paul sent him to and fro as his own other self. «For 
this cause,’’ he writes to Corinth, «‘have I sent unto you 
Timothy, who is my beloved and faithful child in the 
Lord, who shall put you in remembrance of my ways 
which are in Christ, even as I teach everywhere in 
every church’’ (1 Cor. 4:17). ‘*See that he be 
with you without fear,’’ he adds, **for he worketh 
the work of the Lord, as I also do” (1 Cor. 16 : 10, 
11). Some of the most precious pages of the New 
Testament are the older man’s letters to his son. 
‘* That the Epistles to Timothy and Titus do not pro- 
ceed from Paul himself, but can only be historically 
understood as productions of the post-apostolic period, 
should no longer be disputed,’* says Begschlag, and 
supports this view by proof that does not satisfy. 








These are just the letters we should expect from Paul 
to his dear friend, and more humanity and apprecia- 
tion of the ways of human friendship and the liberal 
play of the human spirit would save meni from the 
wooden conviction that no one has a right to enlarge 
his vocabulary, to expand his opinions, or to talk like 
a man to his friend. 

The fourth great friendship of the apostle was with 
his biographer, the evangelist Luke. This man who 
was so much to Paul, and to whom we owe so much 
of our knowledge both of Paul and Paul's Lord, is 
named only three times in the Bible, and never by 
himself (Col. 4:14; Philemon 24; 2 Tim. 4 : 11). 
He joined Paul at Troas on his second missionary 
journey, and while he remained at Philippi for seven 
years, and doubtless had much to do with the fine 
spirit of that church and its loyalty to Paul, he re- 
joined his friend when he came to Philippi, at the 
end of his third missionary journey, and after that 
was his almost constant companion, In his last epis- 
tle, the old man says simply, ‘* Only Luke is with me"’ 
(2 Tim. 4:11). There is something very sweet in 
this modest, faithful friendship. Perhaps there was 
none to which Paul owed more, or which lay more 
fully in the bounds of that holy land where men keep 
the loves which they do not sully with over-speech. 
It was a warm, close, uninterrupted friendship, ‘un- 
marred by a rupture or a disagreement, and full of 
mutual service. One need not tarry to think of what 
such a friendship meant to Luke. It meant no less 
to Paul. In his sickness, in his work for souls, in his 
literary work—where Luke's great taste and skill must 
have been invaluable—in his very language, which 
shows traces of Luke's medical terminology (1 Tim. 
1:10; 4:2, 8; §:23; 6:4; 2 Tim. 2:17; 4:3; 
Phil. 3 : 2, 8; Col, 3: 5), in his loneliness and care, 
the beloved physician was a constant strength and 
comfort to him, Paul did not share the contemptu- 
ous view of doctors which some earnest people of our 
day express. He was a sane and steady man, and 
he respected the gentle, ministering skill of Luke. 


The Physician-Friend 

Whoever will read Ramsay's book, ‘‘ St. Paul the 
Traveller and Roman Citizen,’’ will gain a fresh re- 
spect for the honest, modest, careful man who was 
Paul’s biographer, physician, and friend, and will 
understand something of what he must have been to 
Paul. For one thing, he seems to have been a cheery, 
hopeful man, capable of large interests, and kind and 
encouraging. He loves to preserve consoling and 
bracing words (Acts 18:9, 10 ; 23:11; 27 : 22, 25), 
and he notes humane courtesies (Acts 27 : 3), and 
times of exhilaration (Acts 28: 15), and it has often 
been remarked that his Gospel is full of the jubilant 
notes of praise (Luke 1 : 28-33, 46-55, 68-79; 2: 
14, 29-32), of joy, (2:10; 15:10), of thanksgiving 
(2:20; §:25, 26; 7:16; 132133 17:15; 18: 
43; 23:47). When the care of all the churches 
and the news of heresy and moral defection lay heavy 
upon his soul, it must have been a vast relief to Paul 
to sit down in the genial cheerfulness of Luke’s com- 
pany, and be rested by that calm equipoise, that pa- 
tient acceptance of what cannot be helped, that 
resolute, indomitable will to accept nothing evil 
which can be helped, which fill the atmosphere of 
every ‘‘ beloved physician’’ with balm and strength. 

These four were only a few of the men and women 
whom Paul loved, and who loved him as friend loves 
friend. We know the names of a score beside, of most 
of whom we have some tender knowledge as lovers of 
Paul and his Saviour. He had his foes, too, as any 
true lover must,—men who were his enemies because 
they were his Master's cnemies, but even them he 
would have loved and died for, as he loved and 
would have died for the Jews, who cast him out to go 
to the Gentiles. 

Never was there a richer and more love-filled life. 
He who had given up all, father and mother and 
home and friends, received them all back a hundred- 
fold, as the Saviour had promised (Mark 10 : 29, 30). 
He surrendered his own personal relationships, and 
he got humanity. So alone he passed through life. 
encompassed. It was ever so— 


*¢ Hearts I have won of sister or of brother, ; 
Quick on the earth or buried in the sod, 

Lo, every heart awaiteth me, another 
Fiiend in the blameless family of God."” 








Yoked Together 


ISTER, let me ride up the hill?’’ It took 

me but a moment to decide that question. 

I was making a trip all alone into the 

mountains of Kentucky. ‘*Certainly,’’ I replied ; 

‘‘get in,’’ I have always had a fondness for boys. 

Here, to all appearances, was an original mountain 
boy, and there was much to indicate originality. 

I do not mean his clothes, for no one could have 
told from his many-patched garments which was the 

original cloth, but his general appearance and man- 
* ner of speech told me at once that he was a descend- 
ant from the original stock. i mean no disparage- 
ment by this. There is no purer Anglo-Saxon blood 
to be found anywhere than that which courses through 
the veins of these mountain people. 

I plied him with question after question, and 
learned that not only his parents lived in the moun- 
tains, but his grandparents, as had their grandpar- 
ents before them. I inquired whether he had ever 
been to school. I found that he had for a few weeks 
each year for the past couple of years, but that he 
‘¢ didn’t kear much fur it.'". He had been to Sunday- 
school once, and had liked the ‘‘singin’. 
time we were becoming pretty well acquainted. I, 
however, had done much of the talking. He had 
pointed out to me the locality in the mountains where 
he lived, and showed me where he would have to 
leave me and turn off from the main road. What 
could I say to him before we reached that point, that 
might act as a seed thought in his mind? 1 was 
looking for a text and a good opening where I might 
apply it to my bright-eyed, clear-minded little moun- 
tain boy. 

It came at the next turn of the road. A man and 
two boys were hauling stones on a sledge, one of the 
peculiar kind you find only in the mountains of 
Kentucky. Their team consisted of a large ox, with 
which was yoked a yearling calf. The yoking was so 
arranged that the ox pulled the load and the calf 
walked . by his -side, and occasionally threw a little 
weight on his small yoke bow. 

‘*Is that the way you do up here in the moun- 
tains,’’ I asked, ‘‘ make a calf do as much as an ox ?"’ 

He looked up into my face to determine how much 
I really meant by my question. I looked at him with 
all seriousness, and he replied ; 

**Yer don't seem to know much about oxen, 
mister ; that air calf is larnen how to wear his yoke 
and how to go, so he can do work when he gits big.’’ 

‘‘Ah ! I see : teaching him to bear his yoke in his 
youth, ‘That.is the time to learn easiest and best, 
is it?” 

He looked up at me again, but made no reply. 

‘¢ How would you like to be yoked up that way ?’’ 

‘* Dunno,"’ he said, 

‘¢ How would you like to be yoked up to me ?’”’ 

He eyed me from head to foot, a faint smile crept 
over his face, as he replied, ‘* Wouldn't mind it, sar; 
yer big enough to pull the load.”’ 

I looked at. him kindly, but earnestly, and said ; 
‘¢ Would you let me pull all the load ?'’ He dropped 
his head, but said nothing. 

I looked back at the ox and the calf trudging along 
with their load of stone. ‘‘That seems to be a good, 
steady old ox,"’ I said. 

‘*Yep,"” he replied, ‘* that be old man G——s ox. 
He's the bestest ox in these yer parts. Mos’ every 
young steer gits a turn with him.”’ 

**Why ?”” I asked. 

‘«* Cause he knows how to go and to pull.”’ 

‘‘It is better, then, to be yoked to a good ox than 
a bad one, is it?’’ 

‘*Sartin,’’ he replied. 

We were coming to the end of our drive ; he had 
indicated to me the exact point where he must turn off. 

*« Did you ever hear these words : ‘Take my yoke 
upon you, and learn of me; for I am meek and lowly 
in heart, and ye shall find rest unto your souls. For 
my yoke is easy, and my burden is light’ ?’’ I asked. 

He had never heard them. I told him who had 
uttered them, where they were to be found, and what 
they meant. . How anxious He was to have every boy 
and every man yoked with Him, —whatit would mean 
to them, not only in this life, but in the life to come. 

I told him about the yoke of Satan, and how it 
galled the necks of all who wore it. I never had 
a more interested listener; his large brown eyes 
opened up at me as I told him of the yoke-bearing 
Saviour. He was loath te leave me when we came 
to the place of parting. He stood in the path over 
which he was to go and looked after me until I had 
driven out of sight. I put up a silent prayer that the 
seed I had tried to sow might not be lost. 

This boy had been to a Sunday-school t ut once in 
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‘“‘As we must render an account of every idle 

word, so must. we of our idle silence,”’ St. Am- 

brose is credited with saying. It is a truth that 

causes uneasiness; and it ought to. Have we 

accepted our responsibility for personal witness- 

ing for Christ just as completely as if we were 
is: the ministry? He asks us to do so. 








his life. He had walked nearly ten miles to the forks 
of one of the mountain streams where a school was 
being held. He had liked the ‘‘singin’.’* His hun- 
gry little heart was ready to take in the wondrous 
truths of God’s Word when told to him. ‘* Where are 
the reapers ?’’—. J. B., Covington, Ky. 


% 
When Pupil May Lead Teacher 


HERE is no better evidence of the dominating 
presence and power of Jesus Christ in us than 
the desire to bring others to him. We quench 

that desire at our peril—and theirs. We may confi- 
dently act upon it; having confidence not in our- 
selves but in Him who is urging us, and in the mes- 
sage that we have. 

Here is a letter that is full of inspiration and prom- 
ise in its earnestness, in spite of its very human shrink- 
ing from duty that is so plainly a duty. A young girl 
writes : 


Your new department entitled ‘* The King’s Business ”” 


greatly interests me, It is so direct and satisfactory that. I 
only wish it might appear oftener. 


May I explain my own interest in this new depattnient: 


and ask your advice through the pages of The Sunday 
School Times? I am only a high school girl, but I know 
Christ, and have longed for many months to speak to one 
of my teachers about him. Am I foolish to. spéak to this 
teacher, who is older than Iam? _ I hope you will not say 
so. I am very fond of her, and we have grown quite inti- 
mate, She is a jolly, cultured young woman, with admira- 
ble moral standards, and is very popular with the students, 
She is fond of our fun, and being young herself enters into 
our gayest exploits with a winning whole-heartedness. But 
she is not a Christian. She refuses to read the Bible, to her 
pupils at the regular chapel hour, as is the custom with the 
other teachers in the school, and avoids all:mention of re- 
ligion. But I want more than anything else in the world 
to speak to her, and tell her of the joy that has come to me 
through the Christian life. She has a strong will, and L 
am sure it will be hard even to get her to listen to me. It 
would nearly break my heart to lose her friendship, and 
yet—I am willing to do it rab fag sake, and his love. I 
have been praying earnestly for her for a long, long time. 
If she ever becomes a follower of Jesus,-I feel sure that she 
will have a wonderful influence over her pupils, What is 
the most tactful way to approach her ? 


A most tactful way to approach this. lovable, popu- 
lar, influential teacher would be to tell her, with 
heartiness and enthusiasm, that she zs popular and 
lovable and influential. No one is ever offended or 
antagonized at being told ‘anything like that. One is 
pretty likely to listen with interest and confidence to 
any further message that comes from a person who 
has begun by expressing admiration for one’s powers 
and character. From such a beginning, or approach, 
it will be natural for the younger girl to say that 
she longs to see this teacher consecrate her influ- 
ence and popularity to the Lord Jesus Christ, knowing 
that when she does so she can be the means of winning 
far more gizls to the Christ-life than can most people, 
just because of her exceptional power and leadership 
among girls. And the younger girl can add that, for 
her teacher's own Sake, she wishes she might have 
the joy and richness of life that come from _ personal 
friendship with Jesus Christ. 

In other words, it is always a safe approrch to say 
something that shows our hearty, unstinted admiration 
for and confidence in the one whom we would reach, 
Commendation is one of the best baits for the use of 
fishers of men. Criticism is one of the surest ways 
of antagonizing and driving others from us. 

Moreover, these two points may always properly be 
urged upon those with whom we are working: their 
great opportunity to enrich the lives of others, and 
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Christ i is ee as Saviour and Master. 

Ought this young girl to speak at all to-her teacher? 
If the teacher needs Jesus Christ, and has not yet 
accepted him, then the one who knows how that need 
can be met will be false to her friendship if she does 
not do all in her power to help her friend to meet it. 
Prayer is vital : but we must not expect God to an- 
swer prayers alone when we can help in their answer. 


z 
Carrying the Church to the People 


MONG the sources of greatest discouragement in 
connection with present-day religious activity is 
the disinclination of pastors and other Christian 

leaders to adopt simple, direct means of access to the 
multitudes outside the churches, It has been repeat- 
edly demonstrated that among all classes of our pop- 


ulation there is a real interest in the gospel message 


when intelligently presented, and yet there are vast 
numbers of people, especially in our larger towns and 
cities, who pass an entire lifetime without once hear- 
ing the appeal of the gospel. All serious-minded 
Christians give assent to the proposition that the su- 
preme obligation of the church is to preach the gospel 
to all mankind ; yet there is a strange bondage to a 
kind of tradition that gospel preaching should be con- 
fined within church walls, and that the one consti- 
tuted evangelist is the ordained pastor. =i 

The persistence of this idea was well illustrated in 
a recent experience in a large manufacturing town 
where I had been invited to address a meeting of. 
ministers and laymen on ‘* How to Reach the Work- 
ing Classes."’ The chief emphasis in the address 
was upon the. need of presenting the great truths of 
the gospel to the workingman rather than sermons on 
economics or Civics. 

At the close of the address I was invited to meet 
with some of the ministers of the town to discuss the 
bearing of the problem on the local situation. The 
interview was introduced with the statement: that, 
while the ministets all had the most kindly feeling 


toward the workers, and had given repeated invita~ 


tions to them to attend church, it was only the small- 
est fraction of men employed in the great industries 
of the town who ever entered a church door.. Certain: 
facts came out in the conversation which would go far 
to explain these conditions, but all the more amepy 
emphasizing the need of aggressive effort. 

So I suggested to the littke company of ministers 
that, after all, the fundamental duty was not so much 
to ‘get the workingman into the church as to get the 
church into the workingman. I went on to advocate 
a series of shop meetings or street meetings, ‘and other 
similar measures, through which the claims of Christ 
could be pressed upon the attention of these multi- 
tudes who, while living under the shadow of church 
buildings, were as ignorant of the gospel as the Hin- 
doo or the Hottentot. 

The suggestions were not regarded with favor; and 
there was evident disappointment that I could sot 
suggest the means to drag these recalcitrant workers 
inside the churches to fill vacant gallery pews on 
Sunday morning. I ventured to suggest, finally, that, 
if the ministers were already burdened with responsi- 
bilities, it would be well to turn over this matter of 
aggressive evangelistic effort to the earnest laymen of 
their churches. After a patient hearing of this pro- 
posal, it was remarked by a leading pastor that not a 
single layman of his acquaintance in the-town was 
qualified to present the gospel message, and so far as 
he knew none of thé laymen had any interest in such 
work, 

I have strong reason to believe that these statements 
do injustice to the laymen, but that such an opinion 
could be seriously held by a leading minister has a 
melancholy significance. One cannot help raising 
the question as to whether the pastors or laymen are 
most to blame for this state of affairs. 

There is food for deep reflection in the report of 
the Hon. R.'W. Perks, a prominent layman and 


member of the British Parliament, who some time~ 


ago ihade a tour of America investigating religious 
conditions. Among his most striking observations 
was that he was impressed with the lack of participa- 
tion in evangelistic effort by American laymen. Mr. 
Perks proceeds to say that in America it is quite ex- 
ceptional to find a layman who is giving his unoccupied 
time to evangelistic effort, whereas in England in a 
single denomination out of‘a total of thirty thousand 
services held each week, more than twenty thousand 
are in charge of laymen. He calls attention further 
to the most interesting fact that many of the leaders 
in Parliament, particularly in the Labor party, are 
graduates from this great contingent of lay preachers, 
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LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 5 (Acts 20 : 2-38) 





Rocky ForD, CoLo.—What should I first do to begin 

these Graded Lessons? How should | proceed? 

Should I, use these lessons in a few classes, if not possible in 
all ?—W, R. H. 

First, become familiar with the outline of the les- 
sons, so that if there is any opposition on the part of 
the officers of the school, or even of the teachers, you 
will have a reason for the faith that isin you. ‘Then 
begin,—that is, start the courses with the pupils for 
whom they are intended. You do not indica te the 
conditions under which you are working, nor the 
number of pupils of different ages; but, generally 
speaking, the Beginners lessons to the little 
children under six years of age, the Primary course 
to the children six, seven, and eight years of age, 
and then, if you have a separate room for the Juniors, 
teach the first year of the Junior course to that de- 
partment. If, however, your poe pupils of nine, 
ten, eleven, and twelve yearsof age are in the ‘‘ main 
school," and you cannot provide separate places for 
them, then teach the first year of the Junior course to 
the nine-year-old pupils only. _ 


SALINAS, CAL.—Are there any picture-rolis and picture- 
cards Rinumeding the Graded Cases for Beginners and Pri- 
mary courses? If so, where can they be obtained, and at what 
price?—F, S.C. 

These new lessons are about being placed on the 
market, and it is scarcely feasible, thus early,to list the 
helps ‘which are to be issued. Several of the de- 
nominational publishing houses are F cagompa | to issue 
the lessons. The Sunday School Times will publish 
a Graded Course Edition, to be supplied at 50 cents a 
year in addition to the regular subscription rates, and 
will furnish Pupils’ Pads, at 10 cents a quarter, con- 
taining pictures on the lessons. A twenty-page 
pamphlet describing the Times’ Graded Helps, and 
giving the new courses themselves, will be mailed 

ree of charge. 





ROCHESTER, N. Y.—What plan of work would you sug- 
gest that the Unions th thout the country should under- 
take‘with the graded lessons ?—L. H 

Our Graded Unions have been in the forefront in 
connection with the improvement of the work for 
little children, and of course it is expected that they 
will at once adopt the Graded Lessons. Many of the 
Unions have had for some years several sections 
meeting at the same time, in which the different 
grades have each had their own lessons. In many 
of the Unions this fall they will teach the new Be- 

inners lessons to the teachers of Beginners ; the 

rimary teachers in their section will take up the 
new Primary lessons; the Junior teachers will in 
their section use the new Junior course, while the 
Intermediates will for the present continue the Inter- 
national Uniform Lessons. As it is more than prob- 
able that there will be schools that will not see their 
way clear to use the new lessons at once, there will 
be need of' help on the Uniform Lessotf for these 
teachers. ‘To meet this need the Unions in question 
will use the Uniform Lesson in their devotional Bible 
study period, getting different ministers or their own 
members to unfold the Uniform Lesson to them with 
this thought in mind. Then asection will be formed 
for those who use the Uniform Lesson, and for 
them the lessorf will be adapted to the needs of both 
Primary and Junior teachers. 

JACKSON, MICH.—What is the difference between the 
Uniform Lessons and the Graded Lessons? Are they not 
issued by the same Lesson Committee? In both there seems 
to be a different course of lessons for every year.—M. K. 

Both lessons are poreree by the International 
Lesson Committee. The Uniform Lessons are differ- 
ent from the Graded in that they are based on different 
bee. 3080 The Uniform lesson is one Scripture se- 

ection only, to bé used by all grades,—that is, b 
little children and older classes as well. It is call 
‘‘uniform” because it is one and the same lesson for 
the whole school. These lessons, when outlined by the 
Committee, are turned over to the different pub- 
lishers, who in turn issue helps for the teaching of 
this one penege of ng awh They aim to thy on 
these he Ht so that the Scripture passage can be used 
in the different de ments ofthe school. We there- 
fore have a uniform lesson, but an adapted treat- 
ment. Naturally, we have a different set of lessons 
for each year, but the one lesson is supposed to be 
used by the whole school. 

The Graded Lessons are selected with the needs of 
the pupils in mind, and, as the needs of a child are 
different at different periods of his life, it naturally 
follows that there must be yearly courses, but that 
these courses will follow one another in a natural 
order, and that each course will be attached to a spe- 
cial grade or year of the school. : This is to enable 
the pupil to get the different sets of lessons at the 
time they were planned for him, In other words, 
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Your Questions ‘Answered & Graded Courses 


By Mrs. J.. Woodbridge Barnes 





There is no one who knows the actual needs, con- 
ditions, and difficulties of the average Sunday-school 
better than Mrs. Barnes, or who has been more closely 
identified with the preparations that led up, through a 
series of years, to the production of the now available 
International Graded Courses of Lessons. The Editor 
believes that any Sunday-school worker who will take 
these answers of Mrs. Barnes, Miss Wray's article in 
last week's issue on ‘‘Introducing the New Graded 
Courses,”’ and The Sunday School Times (free) pamphlet 
giving the Courses themselves and describing the heips 
that the Times will offer for both teachers and pupils, 
will find every question satisfactorily disposed of. 

The first Graded Course Edition of the Times, contain- 
ing the teachers’ helps on the five lessons of October in 
all three grades (Beginners, Primary, Junior), will be out 
in two weeks, dated September 4. To make sure of re- 
ceiving it, send your subscription at once, at the rate of 
50 cents a year in addition to your regular Times sub- 
scription. In order to have one and the same renewal 
date for both your regular and your Graded Course sub- 
scription, simply figure the latter at the rate of one cent a 
week from the first week in September to your regular 
renewal date, and send that amount. For example, if the 
renewal date for your subscription to the Times’ regular 
edition is December 1, send 13 cents as your subscription 
to receive the Graded Course Edition during the thirteen 
weeks between September 4 and December 1. 

The Pupils’ Pads, with a detachable sheet for each 
week's lesson, containing pictures, home-work, etc., will 
be supplied for 10 cents a quarter for each pupil. 











with the Uniform Lessons the whole school conforms 
to the course ; with the Graded Lessons the course 
conforms to the —— who make up the school. 
With the Graded Lessons, a child entering at five or 
six years of age and continuing even through his 
fourteenth year will have had the opportunity of 
getting a course of instruction in the Bible, rather 
than a number of years of Bible oo The Graded 
Lessons will bring to us from publishers a set of 
graded helps in harmony with the graded material, 
and suited to the different ages of pupils by whom 
the helps will be used. 

PITTSBURGH, PA.—In the past we have taught both years 

the Course at the same time, dividing our 
children into two groups for this purpose. When we have 
had a school, as we have at certain seasons of the year, 
we have found it an advantage, but at other times it has been 
a disadvantage. Is it expected that we are to do the same 
way with the new course ?—C. D. 

Schools differ soin size, and work under such differ- 
ent conditions, that it is difficult to say just what is 
best to do under all circumstances. owever, the 
a Beginners class numbers about twenty, and 
with this number it will be found easier and proba- 
bly more satisfactory to have one group or circle, and 
in that case but one lesson taught. To meet this 
average condition the new lessons for the Beginners, 
while consisting of a course of two years, are practi- 
cally interchangeable. There is a progression of 
thought in these two years, but it is slight. A one- 

ear course to be repeated over and over again would 
eee proved very tiresome, for the older children in 
the class would remember the stories of the first year 
and ‘‘know too much,” and so hinder the work for 
= younger children associated with them in the 
ass. 

On the other hand, there are schools that are too 
large to be taught in one group, and these must be 
divided either into two large ps, or into man 
small classes, according to the conditions under which 
they are to work. Such schools will quite likely de- 
sire to have both years of the course, when com- 
pleted, taught on the same Sunday, and the present 
plan of the course, will enable them to do so. 





KEARNY, N. J.—In what respect is the new nners 
Course to be u to the old one ?—A. S. ™ 

The new one is much more simple in its aims, has 
a better selection of stories, repeats its stories, has 
more nature material, and in many ways is much 
more nearly related to the life of the child. Many 
teachers have petitioned for more repetition, and 
the Lesson Committee have provided for this to some 
extent. Teachers who feel that still more repetition 
would be wise may omit a story now and then, dropping 
one out of several themes. The teachers who will be 
able to do this are few compared with those who will 
wish to use the stories as they stand, for the average 
teacher can tell a new story better than she can re- 

at an old one, though unquestionably the children 
ove to have their favorites told again and again. 

The course is also different in that its memory work 
is placed in relation to the partfcular lesson, rather 
than connected with the group. With the old course, 
teachers found it necessary sometimes to force the 
teaching to make the téxt'conform to the theme. 





Attached to the lesson, the memory work can the more 
easily become a part of the story, and so be absorbed 
more quickly by the child. The texts are intended to 
be repeated often by the teacher, and so caught by 
the child rather than memorized. The same texts 
are repeated in the course, and if it is thought that 
there are too many, some may be omitted. 


CHARLESTON, S. C.—Wili the new graded lessons be avail- 
able in a small school? We do not have a separate room 
even for the little folks, —K. L. 

Certainly. The lessons are for children, and 
wherever pupils of the ages for whom the lessons 
were outlined are enrolled, there the lessons can be 
taught. Any teacher of a small class can teach the 
lessons. She simply substitutes these lessons for 
whatever she has n using in pod ys Because 
the lessons are selected with the needs of the pupil 
in mind, they will be easier to teach than most of 
those we have had in the past in the Uniform Series. 

If you have no separate room, gather the tiny folks 
in a corner, and give them the Beginners lessons. 
Form little classes of the children who are six, seven, 
and eight years of age, and give them the Primary 
course, then teach the first year of the Junior course 
to the nine-year-old pupils, as suggested in the 
answer, on this page, to Rocky ord, Colorado. 
Though your school is so small that there are only a 
few in aclass of each of these grades, the children); ¢ 
should have the lessons eouetnny 29 red for them. 
Read Miss Wray’s article in The Sunday School 
Times of August 14. 


OSHKOSH, WIs.—tr. Will the Junior course be changed 
every four years, or will the lessons recur as those of the 
present two-years Beginners do? 

2. lf a Junior Department takes up the course will all of the 
classes be obliged to start in with first year? 

3. Will the new Junior course supplant international 

mental work with Juniors? 

4. Will the different denominations issue qrerteraee for the 
new courses or for the year, as in the Junior Supple- 
mental work ?—E. R. 

1. Read the answer, given on this page, to Jack- 
son, Michigan. The new four vears of the Junior 
course is part of a whole ; that is, it is a part of a 
scheme of study for the entire school. is must 
mean that the pupil would put on through the school, 
but that the new pupils will continue the same course 
of study. This to acertain extent makes this four 
years of study permanent. 

It is expected that the Lesson Committee will 
maintain a pomorons committee who will keep in 
touch with the field and improve the course from time 
to time in all its grades, thus keeping it up-to-date, 
and making it unnecessary at some future time to have 
a complete wrench into a new plan, as we are obliged 
to do at the present time. This is the hope of the 
ree of these lessons, and we do not expect to 
be disappointed. 

2. As there is but one year of the Junior course 
ready at this time, it will be “necessary to teach it to 
the whole Department. To use the first year of the 
new graded course with the nine-year-old children, 
and the uniform with the rest of the Department, 
would hardly be satisfactory. If you have a sepa- 
rate room you can easily adapt the lesson to the er- 
tire department, as shown in the answer to your 
next question. If you are teaching the Juniors in the 
‘*main room,” then see the answer, on this page, to 
Rasky. Ford, Colorado. 

3. ‘The Supplemental Course of lessons referred to 
was outlined to be used in connection with the Uni- 
form Lessons. It has been the stepping-stone to 
these new Graded Courses, but it ts not needed with 
the new courses. 

The new courses, both for the Primary and for the 
Junior departments, are planned to meet the needs of 
the pupils, and when the courses are completed it 
will be very evident that they will include the truths 
and the memory work now contained in the Sup- 
plemental Lessons in question, and the knowledge 
will be gained in a much more attractive as well as 
by a normal method. So it cannot be made too em- 
phatic that the International Supplemental Lessons 
are not to be liriked with the new lessons. 

On the other hand, while we are in this transition 
period and have but one year of the several courses 
atatime, it is to be expected that we may, in the 
Junior Department especially, need to provide the 
older pupils with more work in addition to the lessons 
of the course. But teachers should be very careful 
not to attempt too much, and what is given should 
be related to the lesson as far as possible. 

All friends of the Graded Courses will do well if they 
will adopt the use of the term ‘‘ Correlated Lessons” 
when speaking of additional matter to be used. or 
taught with the new Graded Lessons, and leave the 


(Continued on page 426) 













The Lesson Pilot 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in Class 


OU will find just the right starting-point for 
a lively and interesting discussion in class in 
Mr. Howard's *‘ Platform” suggestion. What 
does the class think of the maxim that “ self-preser- 
vation is the first law of man.” It would draw out 
the class even more interestingly if you should start 
the discussion by saying, ‘‘It is fortunate, isn’t it, 
that self-preservation is the first law of man?” In 
o:her words, get the clase’ thoughts on the maxim, 
‘ without suggesting that the Bible has anything dif- 
ferent to say. en, still withholding your own 
views, turn to the lesson-story, and bring in, at the 
Pp r time, Paul's utter demolishing of this man- 
made, selfish, and utterly false saying. 


The Teaching of the Lesson 


If you would lead the class up to the events of the 
lesson by a brief review of foregoing facts, you will 
tind an admirable plan for this in Miss Slattery’s sec- 
ond paragraph. he circumstances of this period in 
Paul's work are outlined in President Sanders’ first 
three paragraphs. Now be sure to master for your- 
‘self, and make ‘entirely plain to the class, the far- 
reaching statesmanship of Paul’s plan to bring the 
Christians of the four ‘foreign missionary” prov- 
inces into close, loving relationship with the Caris- 
tians of the mother church at Jerusalem. This large 
plan is described in Professor Ramsay's second and 
third paragraphs. After explaining it to the class, 
et them to show why it was a good one, and wherein 
ft would have a good effect upon all. 

We do not know much about the plot against Paul’s 
life that made him change hie travel-plans; it is 
touched ‘upon in Professors Riddle’s comment on 

“verse 3, and Ramsay's fourth paragraph, 
Notice what Professor Riddle says as to the begin- 
’ nings of Sunday-observante'(on'v, 7). Bread-break- 


ing in the East is described in Dr. Mackie’s first ~ 


aragraph; the significance of the meal-is explained 
y Professor Riddle, on verse 7. 
incident, light will be found in Professor Riddle’s 
‘comment on verse 9; Dr. Mackie’s second paragraph, 
and Professor Ramsay's fourth paragraph, while the 
‘human, heart-side of this incident, as of the entire 
lesson, is given in ‘‘ Aunt Abby’s” homely teaching. 
When Paul came to make his farewell address to 
the leaders of the Ephesus church, what points did 
he seem to want them to consider? Let the class 
consider this question with Bibles open, finding the 
answer in their own careful scrutiny of verses 18 to 
35. Here are the main points of his message: 


He had not tried to exak himself (v. 19). 
He had had plenty of trouble and opposition (v. 19). 
He declared everything that he thought it would help 
‘ them to know (v. 20). 
The message for every creature (v. 21). 
The only thing that he was sure lay ahead for him was 
more trouble and opposition (vs. 22, 23). 
~The mere protecting of his own life did not interest him ; 
what did? (v. 24.) 
"He could honestly claim to be free from any responsibility 
as to the life or death of those whom he had visited; he 
‘ had done Ars part (vs. 26, 27). ; 
His hearers must now carry on Christ’s work among 
‘ their own people (v; 28). 
Great dangers, worse than persecution, lay ahead for 
them ; only unceasing watchfulness would avail (vs. 29-31). 
God would be able to avert all their dangers and build 
them up (v. 32). 
Paul had resolutely resisted the temptation to seek 
wealth, and he tells how (vs. 33, 34). 
He had tried to live by the rule of life. that Jesus. him- 
self had laid down (v. 35). 


As we go through these last words of Paul to people 
whom he thought he was never to see again, do we 
find the advice ‘‘ remember: self-preservation is your 


first law" ringing through them? Do verses 24 and © 


35 sound that way ? 

For a man to make self-preservation his first law 
and live by it would be to sink below the level of the 
animals, Many an animal has unhesitatingly sacri- 
ficed its life to save another,—man or animal. Christ 
taught that our lives are given to us simply to spend, 
use up» pour out, for others. When we use them and 
lose them in that way we have found them and saved 
them forever. When we try to guard and keep them 
for ourselves we lose them forever. (Lukeg: 24.) Paul 
showed by his life, and told by his words, how to live 
Christ’s way. ‘That it is the safest way is strikingly 
shown in the illustration that Mr. Moody used to give 
(fifth Round-Table paragraph). 


On the Eutychus - 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


LESSON 10. SEPT. 5. PAUL’S THIRD MISSIONARY JOURNEY—FAREWELLS: 


Acts 20 : 2-38. Commit verses 31, 32 


Golden Text: I can do all things in him that strengtheneth me.—Phil. 4: 13 


17 And from Mi-le’tus he sent to Eph’e-sus, and called to 
him the ' elders of the church. 18 And when they were come 
to him, he said unto them, 

Ye yourselves know, from the first day that I set foot in Asia, 
after what manner I| was with you all the time, 19 serving the 
Lord with all lowliness of mind, and with tears, and with trials 
which befell me by the plots cf the Jews ; 20 how I shrank not 
from declaring unto you anything that was profitable, and 
teaching you publicly, and from house to house, 21 testi! ing 
both to Jews and to Greeks repentance toward God, and fai 
toward our Lord Jesus * Christ. 22 And now, behold, I go 
bound in the spirit unto Jerusalem, not knowing the things that 
shall befall me there : 23 save that the a irit testifieth 
unto me in every city, saying that bonds a ictions abide 
me. 24 But I hold not my life of any account as dear unto 
myself, ®so that I may accomplish my course, and the ministry 
which I received from the Lord Jesus, to testify the * gospel of 
the grace of God. 25 And now, behold, I know that ye all, 
among whom I went about preaching the kingdom, shall see 
my face no more. 26 Wherefore I testify unto you this day, 
that I am pure from the blood of all men. 27 For I shrank 
not from declaring unto you the whole counsel of God. 28 
Take heed unto yourselves, and to all the flock, in which the 
Holy Spirit hath made you 5 bishops, to feed the church of 
6the Lord which he 7 purchased with his own blood. 29 | 
know that after my departing grievous wolves shall enter in 
among you, not sparing the flock ; 30 and from among your 
own selves shall men arise, speaking gorvorse things, to draw 
away the disciples after them, 31 Wherefore watch ye, re- 
membering that by the space of three years I ceased not to 
admonish every one night and day with tears. And now I 
commend you to ® God, and to the word of his grace, which is 
able to build you up, and to give you the inheritance among 
all them that are sanctified. 33 I coveted no man's silver, or 
gold, or apparel. 34 Ye yourselves know that these hands 
ministered unto my necessities, and to them that were with 
me. 35 In all things | gave you an example, that so laboring 
ye ought to help the weak, and to remember the words of the 

ord Jesus, that he himself said, It is more blessed to give 
than to receive. 5 


1 Or, presbyters 2 Moos ancient authorities omit Christ. % Or, in 
comparison eof accomplishing my course *Or, good tidings 5 Or, 
overseers ® Some ancient auth ies, including the two oldest  manu- 
ry read Ged. ' Gr. acquired. .* Some ancient authorities read 
the Lord. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelsen and Sons. 
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Your Lesson Questions Answered 


[The lesson-articles of the other writers referred 
to here will be found in this issue of the Times] 

Verse 2.— What were ‘‘ those parts ’’? Whom did Paul 
exhort? (Riddle; Sanders, 1.) 

Verse 3.—In what way did the plot cause Paul to change 
his plans? (Riddle ; Ramsay, 4.) 

Verse 4.— What more is known about the persons men- 
tioned here? (Riddle, third paragraph. ) 

Verse 5.—Why does the narrator speak of ‘‘us"’ ? (Rid- 
dle.) chs 

Verse 6.—What were the days of unleavened bread? 
(Riddle. ) 

Verse 7.—What was the special rite of breaking bread 
on the first day of the week? Why ‘break bread’? 
(Riddle ; Mackie, 1.) 

Verse 9.—-Were. houses commonly constructed with a 
third story ? (Riddle.)} 

Verse 13.—-Why did Paul propose to separate himself 
from the rest of the ? (Riddie.) 

Verse 16,—-Why did Paul specially wish to be at Jeru- 
salem the day of Pentecost ? (Riddle.) 

Verse 17.—How long a trip was it from Miletus to Eph- 
esus ? ( Riddle.) 

Verse 22.—-What does ‘‘ bound in the spirit mean’’? 
(Riddle. ) 

Verse 25.-—-How did Paul know that these people would 
not see him again? (Riddle. ) ‘ 

Verse 26.— What is meant by *‘ pure from the blood of 
all men ’’? (Riddle ; Pierson, 3.) 

Verse 27,—What is ‘‘the whole counsel of God’’? 
(Riddle. ) 

Verse 28.— What was meant here by ‘‘ feed ’’?. (Riddle. ) 

Verse 29.—Whomedid Paul refer to by the words ‘‘ griev- 
ous wolves’’? Were his fears later realized? (Riddle.) 

Verse 32.— What is ‘‘ the word of his grace’’?. What is 
the meaning of ‘sanctified’? ? ( Riddle.) 
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The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


IME.—The stay in Macedonia (v. 2) was of some 
length, the apostle’s labors extending as far as 
Illyria (Rom. 15:19). The second epistle to 

the Corinthians was written from Macedonia, and 
indicates ill-health and depression. The lesson 
covers a period from the beginning of A. D. 58 to the 
third week after the Passover of that year. (Others 
give the date A. D. 57.) 

Places.—Greece ; that is, the Roman province of 
Achaia. The ‘three months” (v. 3) were probably 
spent at Corinth, where the epistle to the Romans 
was written.—Syria. The province extending oo 
the entire eastern coast of the Mediterranean. —PAit- 
ippi and Troas. See previous lessons.—Assos. A 
seaport about twenty miles south of Troas, the two 
places being connected by a good road. The'sea 
route was longer (comp. vs. 13, 14).—Mity/ene, Chios, 
Samos, Miletus. These places were all on the route 
of a ‘‘coasting” voyage. Miletus, then an impor- 
tant seaport, though now ten miles inland, was thirty- 
six miles south of Ephesus (see previous lessons), 
which Paul ‘‘ determined to sail past” (v. 16), 

.-—The companions of the apostle on this 
journey to Jerusalem were eight in number. Seven 
are named in verse 4, andthe presence of Luke is 
indicated by the use of ‘‘ we” from verse 5 onward. 
—Sopater, Secundus, and Gains are otherwise un- 
known. —Aristarchus had been seized by the mob at 
Ephesus, and was with Paul on the voyage to Rome 
{° ap. 27 : 2).— Timothy, the well-known disciple of 

aul. ‘* Timotheus” in the Authorized Version ‘is a 


needless variation.— 7ychkicus appears again as the 


‘bearer of the epistles to the Ephesians and Colos- 


sians, is named in Titus 3:12; 2 Timothy 4: 12.— 
Trophimus, Referred to.in chapter 21 : 29; 2 Timo- 
thy 4: 20; both of these therefore fellow-laborers 


- with Paul until the close of the apostle’s life. —Zuzy- 


thus. Nothing further.is-known of this-‘' lad; ~ 
Light on Puzzling Passages, 
Verse 2.— Those Parts :. Tn. Macedonia (v.r).— 
Much exhortation; 'Thatis, to the Christians at Phil- 
ippi, Thessalonica, Beroea, and probably elsewhere. 
erse 3.—7Zo return through Macedonia; Why 
the journey by sea was abandoned ean only be con- 
jectured. Nothing further is known, or even hinted 
at, respecting this plot of the Jews.’ ; 
Verse 5.— Waiting for us : Luke had been left at 
Philippi (chap. 16: 40 implies this); He rejoins Paul 
at the same place, as the next verse shows. 
Verse 6.— The days of unleavened bread; Thatis, 
the festival of the Passover. 
Verse 7.— The first day of the week: Sunday. In 
1 Corinthians 16 : 2 allusion is made to Christians 
assembling on the first day of the week, which later 
became the regular day of pene (so Justin 
Martyr).—7o break. bread: Both socially and sacra- 
mentally. It is clear from 1 Corinthians 11 that the 
Lord’s Supper was already observed by Christians, 


_and usually in connection with the Agape (the love 


feasts of the earlyChristians), which were actual meals. 

Verse 9.—7ke third stery : Evidently an unusual 
height; the better class of Oriental houses had but 
two stories, as.a rule; others a single-story. 

Verse os To go by land; Probably to visit some 
church. Other reasons are conjectured. 

Verse 16.—The day of Pentecost: Paul still ob- 
served the Jewish festivals, but did not impose such 


- observance on Gentile believers (see Rom. 14). 


Verse 17.—70 Ephesus: About two days’ journey. 


Elders; The earliest church officials. 


Verse 22,.—Bound in the Feta : His own spirit, . 
pene acted upen by the Holy Spirit (v. 23). He 
felt like one in bonds. r 

Verse 25.—.Shal/ see my face no more: This was 


“not revealed to him, but his own expectation. If Paul 


wrote the pastoral epistles, he must have visited 

Ephesus again. 

erse 26.—Pure from the blood of all men: Not 
nsible for their ruin, if they were lost. 

erse 27.—The whale counsel of Gods The entire 

contents of the good tidings revealed by God in Christ. 

Verse 28.—Bishops : That this is the same office as 
** elders” (v. 17) is néw generally admitted. ‘* Over- 
seers” expresses their functions, ‘‘ bishops” their 
office. — 70 feed ; More exactly, ‘* to be shepherds of,” 
to care for as well as feed. 

Verse 29.—Grievous wolves; False teachers. 
These soon appeared, and the apostle John, writing 
later from Ephesus, refers to them. 

Verse 32.—Zhe word of his grace: His gracious 

romises of help.— Zhai are sanctified: That have 
n and are consecrated to God. ‘ 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


res 


~ LESSON FOR ‘SEPTEMBER 5 (Acts 20 : 2-38) 


A Farewell to the Hellenic Churches 
By Sir William M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. 


UL’S third missionary journey ends, like his 
second, with a visit to Terusalons; but whereas 
the earlier visit is dismissed in a few words 
(18 : 21, 22), this later visit is described at great length 
and in much detail. This indicates that Luke re- 
arded it as a critical and highly important event in 
Cement and it was so for two reasons: first, on ac- 
count of its consequences,—namely, Paul’s imprison- 
ment,—and, secondly, on account of Paul’s intention 
to make it the conclusion of a period in his evangel- 
istic work, 

The mind of Paul was now full of a great idea. 
He was to leave the Hellenic lands and the Agean 
shores, and go Pn away into the Latin-speaking 
west, to Rome to Spain, and make those regions 
the sphere of his future work. Before he went to 
Italy and the West, his work in the Hellenic countries 
should be completed by bringing the churches of the 
four provinces, Galatia, Asia, Macedonia, and Achaia, 
into closer relations with the original church at Jeru- 
salem, and the feeling of brotherhood and unity 
should be quickened by the influence of charity. For 
months, and even years, those churches had been 
gathering funds under his directions through weekly 
contributions; and now, as the final act, delegates 
from the Provinces accompanied Paul to carry help 
in money to Jerusalem and to make uaintance 
with their Jewish fellow-Christians there. The 
church in Jerusalem was poor, and it was in a posi- 
tion where great service could be accomplished by 
the use of money. At the t feasts Jerusalem 
was crowded with pilgrims, both Jews. and Jewish 
Christians; and there was opportunity for beneficent 
action and hospitality on those occasions. The pil- 

ms were often poor: fatigue must have fostered 
iseases in the crowded city: food was dear, when 
demand was great and supply limited. Generous 
charity on the part of the church in Jerusalem was 
not merely right and Christian: it was also wise and 
prudent, for it was effective in spreading the knowl- 
edge of the truth and in conciliating the goodwill of 
the Jewish strangers who found help and kindness 
from the church in their need. ~Now this was a work 
in whieh-money could be.most effectively employed ; 

. and Paul’s plan opens up a great historic view of,the 
. circumstances and -possibilities involved. ‘Such a 


..plan shows trie statesmanship and constructive, 
genius, buildiig-up the fabric-jof a: gréat united . 
church, whose head should be in Jerusalem, its mem-' 


bers scattered over the whole Roman Empire. ' 
For this pur; 
(Derbe) and Timothy (Lystra), Asia sent Tychicus 

_ and Trophimus, Macedonia sent ter (Bereea), 
AriStarchus and Secundus (Thessalonica), and Luke 
himself (Philippi). Achaia alone seht no delegate; 


“but possibly it requested Paul to act as its represen- 


tative, for its contribution in money was liberal. 

The party gathered in Troas on the Asiatic coast. 
It might have been expected that the visit would be 
timed for the Passover; and paar this was the 
Original intention, but as Paul was on the point of 
sailing from Corinth for Syria, it was found that the 
Jews had a plot to kill him; ewan for murder 
would be easily found in a ship crowded with pil- 

ims. He therefore changed his plans, and fixed 

entecost for the visit to Jerusalem, while he him- 
self went to Macedonia and. celebrated the Passover 
at Philippi (omit in v. 4 the words ‘‘as far as Asia”). 
The morning after the days of unleavened bread, 
Friday, April 15, A.D. 57, Paul with Luke started 
from Philippi, took ship at Neapolis, reached Troas 
on’ Tuesday following, and stayed there seven days, 
—that is, Tuesday, April 19, to Monday 25. On Sun- 
day evening the whole congregation met for the 
Agape (love) feast, with breaking of bread; and reli- 
gious services and discourse were prolonged first 
until midnight, and then till ne ne § At midnight 
the meeting was interrupted by the fall of sleepy 
Exutychus from ‘the window. Luke, a physician, be- 
lieved him to be dead; but Paul cheered the company 
by announcing that Eetychus’ life was still in him: 
the spirit had not yet left the body, and ._Luke’s view 
evidently was that the spirit was detained in its 
flight, and life thus continued, through the power of 
Paul. Early the next morning the company started 
from Troas. The ship on which the company took 
passage did not intend to. go up to Ephesus, but it 
touched at many other points on the coast from Assos 
onward, and it lay at Miletus for several days, taking 
or unloading car, Paul used the delay to send for 
the ptesbyters of Ephesus, and when they arrived, 
he made an address to them, which Luke reports 
fully, with graphic touches which show that he was 
an auditor and eye-witness of the scene. 

In accordance with its valedictory character, the 
speech gives a review of Paul’s conduct during the 
three years (so reckoned after the ancient fashion of 
counting part of the third year as a whole year), 
which he spent in Ephesus; and all that he says 
about his action might be applied to his residence in 
his other churches throughout the four provinces. 
When he declares that he-has never used his oppor- 
tunities as a leader to take the goods of others, such 
a disclaimer may seem to us rather below the dignity 
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of the address; but Paul was ing to Orientals, 
who are rarely scrupulous about turning office into a 
means of unfair gain; Panera ie ey ering 
the presbyters advice a temptation whic 

might assail them in their official life. The standard 
of action to which those byters had been accus- 
— in pags ge ¥ iene low a a —_ 
was always the of a nto r earlier 
ae Paul had maintained himself and his friends 
by his own labor, in order to set an example of work; 
and as he spoke of his handiwork, he held up ‘‘ these 
hands” to his auditors. He concluded by admonish- 
ing them, as overseers, to help the weak, and to re- 
member how the Lord Jesus had said, ‘‘It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” This saying does 
not occur in any of the Gospels; but it is a brief 
statement of the ay “iy of many passages in the 
teaching of Jesus. The advice to hel e weak is 
specially characteristic of Paul’s sympathetic nature. 
To support the weak is among the prime duties of 
church officials and of every Christian (1 Thess. 5: 14). 


ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY, SCOTLAND. 
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Oriental Lesson - Lights 


By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D, 


. Missionary to the Jews, and Minister of the 
Anglo-American Congregation in Beyrout 


O break bread (v. 7). The expression describes 
what is always done when bread is eaten in the 
East; it is broken, not cut, The Oriental loaf 

of the public oven is flat and circular in shape, about 
eight inches in diameter and half an inch thick. 
Being made of flour very rich in gluten, and being 
fired on both sides in baking, it is soft and elastic, 
and more easily broken or torn apart by the hands 
than cut with a knife. 

And had talked with them a long while, even till 
break af day (v.11). The incident recalls a some- 
what. similar occurrence mentioned in the Jewish 
service-book for passover. It is there told how, one 
passover eve, certain celebrated rabbis held a learned 
discussion as to the exact hour of the Exodus, the 
proper mode of eating the bitter herbs, and the com- 
parative severity of the ten plagues, and the destruc- 
tion at the Red Sea, until to their surprise the door 
was opened by their pupils, intimating that it was 
time for morning prayer ! 

Fell on Padwl's neck v.37). In Oriental greeting, 
when the salutation is that of child to parent, disciple 
to master, and generally that of youth to age, the 
custom is to kiss revérently thé hai 
greater age or higher rank. When, however, those 
who salute are nearly of the same age, and the rela- 
tionship is that of family life or of intimate friend- 
ship, men salute each other by each putting a hand 
on the shoulder of the other, and kissing first on one 
side of the face or neck and then on the other. When 
one notices the ease and grace of manner with which 
Orientals go through this form of salutation, the 
thought occurs that this beautiful ceremony of affec- 
tion was in Christ's mind when he spoke of what 
should be done, with like readiness and facility, when 
the blow of anger and insult is felt on the one cheek. 

Beyrout, Syria, 
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The Marks of a Missionary 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson 


SOUTH AFRICAN Christian clergyman, who 
had labored faithfully for his fellow-country- 
men for over thirty years, recently died in 

Kaffraria. He was for the past ten years a canon of 
St. John’s church, having been elected by his white 
brethren. His report of his work reminds us of the 
apostle Paul’s résumé of his work in Ephesus, ** From 
the beginning,” he said, ** most days of the year, in 
undisturbed and boisterous weather, in cold and heat, 
1 speed on my way on horseback, from one station to 
another. Well or ill, through hunger and thirst, I 
try to feed the flock of Jesus Christ. which is en- 
trusted to my charge, sleeping in comfortable and 
uncomfortable places, traveling in plains and rough 
countries, meeting with good Christians and wi 
heathen.” 

The apostle Paul shows us, in his address to the 
Ephesian elders, some of the secrets of his‘mission- 
ary success. The same characteristics and princi- 
ples mark the successful missionary to-day. (Notice 
the marks indicated by the apostle.). David Brain- 
erd was one who “ecenk the tora among American 
Indians with humility, in tears and trials. Henry 
Martin, in India and Persia, kept nothing ‘back that 
was profitable, teaching publicly and privately re- 

ntance toward God and faith in Christ. Adoniram 

udson of Burma counted not his life dear to himself, 
so that he might finish his course with joy. Hudson 
Taylor could say that he, too, was pure from the 
blood of all men, in that he had not failed to declare 
to the Chinese the whole counsel of God. John C. 
Hepburn was among those who in all his medical 
work in Japan never coveted silver or gold or costly 
apparel, but refused government positions with 
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princely salary that he might give himself to the 
spiritual work of a medical missionary. 

The marks of a missionary are the marks of every 
Christian: not counting life dear to self; givin 
rather than seeking to get; pure from the blood o 
allmen. Only those who faithfully to spread 
the _ are ‘* pure from the blood of all men” (Ezek. 
3:17 

Brook.yn, N. Y. 


The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


His Business.— 7ahe heed unto yourselves (v. 28). 
One of the most tender and touching farewell ad- 
dresses to be found in all literature. It closes with a 
word of caution. Take heed unto yourselves and 
not unto Frank Smith and Henry Jones (Rom. 2: 


* 21-24). There is one fellow in Coatesville who needs 


watching. He does all kinds of sinful things, not- 
withstanding he writes Sunday-school lesson notes. 
This is why he is a Christian (Luke 18 : 13, 14; Matt. 
9:12). Paul was doing his duty. Office of minister 
is a responsible one. Take it sweetly when your 
pastor warns and admonishes you. Some years ago, 
when Dr. James Roberts, a plain and fearless Scotch- 
man, was our pastor, we had in our congregation a 
German who kept the only saloon then in town. 
Every quarter Dr. Roberts would preach a temper- 
ance sermon and handle the subject without mits. 
After one of the most severe of these sermons some 
one said to the saloon-keeper on the way out of 
church, ‘‘ Gus, I don’t see how you can sit through a 
sermon like that.” ‘*Ach, mein freund,"” replied 
Gus, ‘‘dot’s hees pizness.” And, he added, ‘I hof 
dot same pinion myself.” oe? 


Wolves.— After my departin prions wolves 
shall enter in (v. 29). Itis rarely the outside enemy 
who is dangerous. Outside things don’t keep a 
fellow from advancing down at the mill. If you are 
not getting on it is not the fault of the ‘old. man.” 
Just ‘inquire within.” How many cigars—how 
many beers—how many hours loafed—how much in- 
terest do you take—how many graces cultivated— 
well, these are some of your wolves, . All g men 
are wolf-fighters, and all wolf-fighters are g men 
(Rom, 7: 23-25). Is there a young man (or woman) 


_ Carrying the family, and fighting the, wolf from the 


door? Tell me if he is not good stuff. Is there a 
fellow fighting the wolf of habit, inheritance, or cir- 


‘eumstances;?)' Do you doubt: his goodness? . The 


other kind never fight. Wolves are sticking their 
muzzlesintoeverything. Half of the foreman’s busi- 
ness is to keep an eye opén for wolves and fight 
them. Thatis why he discharged Burt Bailey last 
week, Burt had turned wolf... Barleycorn. and 
poker were the magicians. — 


A Good Motto.— Watch... remembering ... night 
and day with tears (v. 31). A good motto, Watch 
how they do, and remember what you see, and you 
quickly learn your trade. ‘‘Oh, I forgot,” is a com- 
mon excuse of youth. Thousands of young folks are 
sound asleep. As 1 write this note in 1908 a great 
business depression is oyer the land. Men are out 
of work and many are in want. Why? Because in 
the boom times they did not watch expenditures. 
They did not remember 1873 and 1892. Will they 
remember 1908? God.sends these‘ hard times” to 
be our schoolmasters—and they come with a stick to 
teach us thrift. Payl was a day-and-nighter. Day 
and night with tears is a winningformula. In words 
it means taking things to heart. Mixed with busi- 
ness it means success, Mixed with religion it means 
power (Luke 18 : 7). pesmi and rememberin 
are our sisters’ strong points. een observers wit 
tenacious memories. hen they go into business 
offices they become encyciopedias.. 1 know a girl 
whose salary has been pushed up to $2,500 per year 
because of watching and remembering. In that 
office it is, ‘‘ Miss Blank, where’s this?” and ‘‘ Miss 
Blank, what’s that?” She doesn’t cloud and dull her 
eyes and brain with tobacco and beer and nights 
around town. 


The Workers.— / coveted no man's silver, or 
gold (v. 33). Paul was a workingman. And proud 
of it. I have spent all my days with mill men. As 
boys we fished, swam, schooled, and fought together. 
As striplings we: learned our trades together. As 
men we have made our living together. And let me 
say right here in big aon 
COVETOUS ARTISAN—no, not one. All the working- 
man asks is a ‘‘good job.” By that he means fair 
a a decent place to work, and a just employer. 
God bless the American workingmen, the glory and 
hope of our nation. When Covetousness visits the 
works she never gets any farther than the office. It 
is there the typewriter sings, ‘‘ Dollars and dollars 
and still more dollars.” It is from there that the 
wages are cut at small excuse and—a new five thou- 
sand dollar automobile comes to town—and makes 
hard thinking and wondering if those agitators on 
the corner are not right after all (1 Tim. 6 : 6-11). 

COATESVILLE Pa. 


HAVE NEVER KNOWN A . 
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The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist inthe con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration that can be used, and two dollars for 
the best illustration used for each week's lesson. 
The important conditions governing the accept- 
ance of material, and the year’s m calen- 
dar, will be sent for a two-cent stamp. 


Knowledge, or Power ?—J can do ail 
things in him that strengtheneth me (Golden 
Text), A Booddhist monk in lon, who was 
acquainted with both Christianity and Bood- 
dhism, was once asked what he thought was 
the great difference between the two, He 
replied, ‘* There is much that is good in each 
of them, and probably in all religions. But 
what seems to me to be the greatest differ- 
ence is that you Christians know what is 
right and save power to do it, while we 
Booddhists know what is right du¢ have not 
any such r.’’—Juniata Rohrback, Wash- 


ington, D.C. From The Epworth Herald. 


The Language Could Understand. 
— Ye yourselves know, from the first day that 
1 set foot in Asia, after what manner I was 
with you all the time (vs. 18, 19). A re- 
markable illustration of the mere character 
of a preacher, apart from his words, is a stor 
told recently by Dr. Horton of London, A 
young man who had = as a missionary to 
China was filled with love for the people, but 
was unable to master the language. At last, 
having done his best for two years without 
success, he felt it his duty to take his resig- 
nation to the Mission House. When this 
became known, a delegation of natives, com- 
posed of heathen as well as Christians, went 
to the Mission House with the plea that this 
man remain. And their argument was this: 
‘* He has done us, all more good than any 
one else in the Mission, although he does not 
understand our language and cannot preach 
to us.""—Amy Kellogg, Hartford, Conn, 
The prise for this week.is awarded to this 
tllustration, 


U by Suff —Serving the 
Lord... with tears, and with trials (v. 19). 
A Japanese graduate of an institution in our 
country was enjoying * pence of comfort 
and influence, But in the Russo-Japanese 
war the call was borne in upon him that he 
should go to Manchuria to help the Chris- 
tians working among the soldiers. He obeyed 
the call, and went farther inland than the 
others, although suffering much from the 
coarse food and eps gp of army life. One 
morning he awoke deaf, and was found to be 
in an advanced stage of typhoid fever. Such 
was the love for him in the army that he was 

laced in the officers’ ward, where at last he 

egan to recover, One day he drew a small 
book out and read from it. The officers in the 
ward noticed a look of peace on his face 
after he read. ‘*Comrade,’’ they said, ‘‘ if 
there is any good in that book we need it, 
too. Will you read it to us?’’ The weak 
man told the gospel story, and. the others 
welcomed it. So it happened that. when he 
was well enough to be moved to the coast, 
at each successive a there was some 
man who, having heard the story from him 
the preceding night, asked for it again, and 
the convalescent left a trail behind him of seed 
sown in weakness and suffering. Hediedin 
Japan as a result of the exposures he had 
suffered, but he died gladly.—Amy Xellogg, 
Hartford, Conn, Heard from. a friend of 
his in Manchuria. 


Does God Protect ?— Suit J hold 
not my life of any account as dear unto my- 
self (v. 24). Dr. Jacob Chamberlain, one of 
India’s hero missionaries, a veritable Paul, 
mapped out a missionary trip at one time of 
twelve hundred miles on horseback through 
a region little known, and by many regarded 
as exceedingly dangerous. Before starting 
he received many messages begging him not 
to throw away his life, but he, too, counted 
not his life dear unto himself. He says: 
‘Of the dangers promised us, we experi- 
enced some. In one city a mob, angry be- 
cause we preached another God than theirs, 
swung the iron gates shut on us, and tore up 
paving stones to stone us, but, gaining per- 
mission to tell them one story more first, I 
told the story of the Cross so graphically that 
the mob became an absorbed audience, and 
the ‘stones were thrown in the gutter. An- 
other time my pony and I were overwhelmed 
hy a tropical torrent that rolled swiftly down 
a river ordinarily fordable as we were in the 
miidle of it, crossing, but we all succeeded 
in swimming. to the same bank. We had 
been kept awake through the night more 
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than once by the roar of man-eati: 
around our camp in the jungle. 


: o had 


poss through a jungle where three men’ 
ad been carried off by tigers from the same 


cart-track in broad daylight just a few days: 


before.’? Many more like death-traps were: 
entered by this fearless missionary of the 
Cross.—Ruth LElsheimer, Niag 
N.Y. Taken from Chamberlain's ** In the 
Tiger Jungle. 

Our Enemies’ Powerlessness,— Sut none 
of these things move me (A. V., v.24). Inthe 
second century they brought'a martyr before 
a king. The king wanted him to give oP 
_— and Christian nity, ew the man s er 
the proposition, e said, ‘* a 
don’t do it 1 will tenia > u.’’ The an 
smiled, and answered, ‘‘ You can’t banish 
me from Christ, for he says he will never 
leave me nor forsake me.’’ The king got 
angry, and gaid, ‘‘ Well, I will confiscate 
your property.’’ And the man replied, ** My 
treasures are laid up on high; you cannot 
get them.’’ The king became still more 
angry, and said, ‘‘I will kill you.’’ ** Why,’’ 
the man answered, ‘‘ I have been dead forty 
years; I have been dead to the world, and 
my life is hid with Christ in God, and you 
cannot touch it.’’ And so, let persecution 
come, we can rejoice continually ; for our 
inheritance is sure, reserved for us unto the 
day when he who is our life shall appear, and 
we shall appear with him in glory.—FVorence 
S. Durfee, Marion, Ohio. D. L. Moody; 
quoted in Record of Christian Work. 


How to Enjoy Bible —Now I 
commend you to God, and to the word of his 
grace, which is able to build you up (Vv. 32). 
Among the stories told at the Grove City 
Bible School, two years ago, was the follow- 
ing : A lady once went to her pastor with the 
complaint that she found no pleasure in read- 
ing the Bible; that it did her no good any 
more, What methods of study would he ad- 
vise? The pastor answered, ‘‘ Go home, open 
your Testament, and ‘read until you’ come to 
a commandment; then close the book, and 
obey what you have read. After you have 
obeyed, read on until you find the next com- 
mandment.”’ In a few weeks the woman 
came back to him with a shining face. *‘ I 
wanted. to thank you,’’ she said ; ‘‘ the Bible 
is a new book to me.”? God’s Word is able 
to build us up whenever we receive it as his 
commandment to ourselves.— Amy Kellogg, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Better Than a Convention.— 7%¢ Lord 


Jesus... said, Itis more blessed to give than 


to receive (v. 35). A man was seized with 
illness on a railway train, He had no friends ; 
no one knew him; he was in a bad plight, 
needing medical attention and rest, but with- 
out money. Two delegates to a Christian 
Endeavor convention saw his trouble, and 
resolved to care for him, They got off the 
train, took him to a hotel, called a doctor, 
and stayed with him until he was able to be 
sent home. ‘The money that was to pay 
their convention expenses was used in this 
way, but they had the Master with them, 
and enjoyed a blessed convention of their 
own while they were ministering to the sick. 
—Wiltiam J. Hart, D. D., Utica, N.Y, 
From The Christian Endeavor World. 
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Aunt Abby’s Home Department 
By Annie Trumbull Slosson 


HIS is a dreadful mournful chapter. I 
can’t ever read it over without feeling 
as if I remembered the whole thing, 

and was one of those folks myself, listening 
to the good-bye words of that blessed man. 
It’s a wonderful chapter, full of ail kinds of 
things to think over and pictur’ out. 

Paul must have been nigh wore out. With 
that rioting in Ephesus, the strike of the idol- 
makers, the noise and confusion of the mob 
that kept crying out the praise. of their 
Diana, made with hands, and their anger 
against them that preached the great God 
who made heaven and earth; with two of 
his company already caught and carried 
away, he himself threatened and pursued, 
only saved, against his will, by his friends, 
he must have been clean tuckered out and 
most ready to die. 

But he kept up. _I never see a man like 
Paul for keeping up; said himself he couldn’t 
think of a thing on the Lord’s earth he 
couldn’t do if only the Lord would help him. 
He knew he would! __ 

_He didn’t forget his friends. there in his: 
tiredness and trouble, but called them 'round 





him and bid them a | 
there was traveli 
Ears esech. little rest yet for Pa 

is fellow-workers. It’s a wonderful account 
of this great missionary work. Then, as if 
to bring it down to plain folks like me, 
ey in that homey, nat’ral story of Euty- 
chus, ; 

We’ve all of us here seen folks like him, 


good-bye. 


- more ’n likely, wanting to 
know the truth, and going, whenever he 
could, to meeting. But never able to keep 
his eyes n th the sermon. It had 
been a long session, had lasted nigh onto 


twelve o’clock at night, a’ready. The hall 
was all lighted up, it says, and that always 
makes it warm and close, you know. Sono 
wonder this poor fellow found he couldn’t 
keep his eyes open. Looks to me’s if he 
was up in the gallery, for it speaks of the 
third loft, but ’t any rate he was sound 
asleep, fell over, and was taken up for dead. 

Poor Paul, I don’t doubt he felt ’s if he 
might a been a little at fault. Anyway he 
hadn’t a word of blame for x rae te 
Mebbe he t of some of his own closest 
friends and fellow-ministers, the ones he 
sometimes almost envied because they had 
loved and followed the Lord while he was on 
earth. They were with their Master in the 
garden in that hour of dreadful trouble, and 
in the midst of it all they went to sleep. So 
saying to himself, ‘* Poor fellow, the spirit 
was willing, but the flesh was so weak,’’ he 

ut his arm’round him. ‘* Don’t be scaret,’’ 
e says to the congregation crowding about, 
**he ain’t dead, he’s breathing.’’ 

Mebbe ’twas only a faint; but more’n 
likely he wouldn’t have come to but for 
Paul’s blessed touch upon him. Anyway, he 
got over it, and it says they were dreadful 

leased. I’m glad they put that anecdote 
n this sad chapter ; brings it so close to us 
and to the old meeting-house acrost the 
bridge. All night long they stayed together, 
tifis loving, sorrowful band, their dear friend 
and teacher with them. 

Then he went away on that long and try- 
ing journey tc Jerusalem, not knowing the 
things that were pPoing to befall him there. 
Some of them weit with him, and when he 
got to a place called Miletus he sent for 
others, his dear Ephesus friends, and he 
almost broke their loving hearts by his mov- 
ing good-bye words, Advising, warning, 
reminding, but, more’n all, loving words 
those last ones was. They could never in 
all their lives forget them, and how he said, 
**T know that you shall'see my face no more.”’ 

Did you ever hear words to that effect 
spoke to you by one you set more by than 
anybody else in the whole big world? One 
that had been at your side, close to you years 
and years, in sorrow and in joy, and who 
was, like Paul, bound in the spirit unto Jeru- 
salem? I have. And my heart just aches 
for those folks.’ I follow them as they listen 
to those words they haye to believe, though 
against their will; as they kneel down whiie 
he leads in prayer, as they fall on his neck 
weeping sore ; as they go down with him as 
so many of us have gone with our dear ones 
to the very edge of the dark waters, and 
watches him through their tears as he leaves 
them behind and starts on his journey, 
bound in the spirit for Jerusalem, ' 


New York City. 
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From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.—Lord Jesus, 
we thank’thee for the spirit of self-sacrifice be- 
ueathed by thee to thy followers. We thank 
thee-that self may be denied, put out of re- 
membrance, and that thou mayest come into full 
control in us. Help us to count life only as 
means of service, material for use in the up- 
building of thy Kingdom. Grant us the vision 
of a goal far more desirable and worthy than 
the keeping of life, even the goal of complete 
and unreserved spending of ourselves for thee. 
‘Teach us, we pray thee, the folly of withhold- 
ing anything from thee, and the high wisdom of 
devotion to the uttermost in thy service. In the 
name that is above every name we ask it. 
Amen. 


the Lesson.— What is often said to 
be. man’s first. duty? Yes, ‘“‘ self-preserva- 
tion.’’? That is to say, we must see to it that 
we take care of ourselves. What do you 
think ofthat idea? Is it God’s thought for 
us? , This man Paul seems to have had a 
very, different notion. Some one read,. so 
that.we can all hear it, the 24th verse.. Yes, 
his life, he held of no account as compared 


with doing. the duty he was. sent:to.do. . Self- | 


Then | 
ea 
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preservation Pau/’s first duty, your first duty, 
mine? Why, how such a thought wou 
have hindered and weakened him! How it 





would cramp and stunt us! 
SAVING 


: SELF SPENDING 


WHICH? 





-understood them, 











There on the board is a good test-question 
for any of us. Which is ourt t? We 
needn’t be afraid of thinking too little about 
ourselves. Satan n us enough, so that 
we shall not too easily forget. But, on the 
other hand, we needn’t be so afraid of spend- 
ing ourselves, God gives power, adds 
strength, and gives us all we need to keep 
us going. As Campbell Morgan says: 
**God is equal to making us equal to the 
doing of whatever he gives us todo.’’ Why, 
then, be afraid to spend ourselves in duty- 
doing? 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 

**T can hear my Saviour calling.”’ 

** Bow down thine ear, Almighty Lord." 

‘“‘ Thine are all the gifts, O God~’ 

**Thou Lord of life, our saving health.” 

**Go, labor on ; spend and be spent.” 

**O praise our God to-day.”’ 

‘* Jesus shall reign where’er the sun.” 

**O risen Christ, who from thy throne.” 
(References in parentheses are to the old and new 
editions of the metrical Psalm book “ Bible Songs.’’) 

Psalm 126 : 1-4 (187 : 1-3. 273 : 1-3). 

Psalm 124 : 1-5 (184: 1-5. 269 :1, 2). 

Psalm 23 : 1-5 Girt 47 31, 2). 

Psalm 130 : 1-5 (194: 1-4. 284 : 1-5). 

Psalm 127 : 1, 2(190:1, 2 - 275-2 1, 2). 


’ 
Lesson Home-Readings 


M.—Acts 20: 2-12 ) Paul's third Missionary 
T.—Acts. 20 : 13-24 ; 
W.—Acts 20 : 25-38) . Journey.—Farewells. 
‘T.—Col. I + 21-29 “eee ee Faithful labour 
F.—Col. 2: 1-9 . . ... Stablished in the faith 
S.—2 John . . . . Warning against deceivers 
S:—a'Tim. 4 : 1-8, ‘Speaking perverse things." 





Graded Helps 











The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


CAN never do it,’? said Walter, half 
| crying, as he sat on the floor after 
supper trying to untie the knot in his 
shoestring. He had been playing ir the 
damp grass, and the knot had swollen tight. 
His father said, ‘‘Come here,’’ and with 
father’s help"Walter loosened the knot in a 
moment. 

Then Walter began working his problems, 
but some answers wouldn’t come right until 
his father showed Walter where he had made 
his mistake, then the answer came easily. 

Next, Walter started to read his new story- 
book, but soon came across some hard 
words which he couldn’t pronounce. His 
father helped him to spell them out until he 
It was now bedtime, and 
as Walter said good-night he also said, ‘‘I 
can do almost anything if you help me, can’t 
I, Father? ”’ 

Isn’t it splendid to have such a kind helper ? 
Our missionary friend, Paul, found some one 
who could help him: to do much harder 
things, and one time, when he was thinking 
about this Helper, he wrote to his friends, 
**f can do all‘ things (anything) through 
Christ, who strengtheneth me.’”’ - That was 
because he knew— 


‘* The best friend to have is Jesus. 
He will hear you when you call, 
He will help you when you fall. 
Oh, the best friend to have is Jesus." 


(One by/one review the pictures which 
recall hard things which Paul did.) 

Who helped Paul to be strong and brave 
enough to go back to preach at Lystra after 
those people had stoned him almost to death ? 
It was the love of Jesus Christ in his heart. 
Our last lesson taught us that faith believes, 
hope holds steady, but love is greatest, be- 
cause it does hard things, and Paul said, ‘‘ I 
can do all things through Christ,’ etc. 
Who helped Paul and Silas to go to a new 


sé 




















- LESSON ‘FOR ‘SEPTEMBER 5 (Acts 20: 


| country because in a vision a man called, 

' # Come over into Macedonia and help us’’? 
It was to these people in Piter that he 
wrote in a letter long afterward (show the 
letter), **I can do all things,’’ etc. 

Who helped Paul and to sing and 

ray in the prison at ht, when their 
cS were aching and their feet were fast in 
the stocks. Surely those folks believed it 
was true when wrote to them, ‘‘I can 
do all things through Christ.’ 

But Gor. were other hard things to do; 
after the trouble was over in Ephesus, about 
Demetrius and his workmen, who made the 
little images or shrines of Diana, Paul de- 
cided that he must make one more visit to 
the churches which he had started on his 
other journ All the time he felt sure it 
was his last visit, and sometimes he told 
them so, and that made it hard to say good- 
bye, for he found many friends in the differ- 
ent places. It isn’t hard to say good-bye 
when you start to school in the morning or 
at noon, because you expect to see your 
mother again in a little while. 

When Paul told his friends it was his last 
good-bye, they couldn’t bear to let him go, 
and tried to persuade him to give up going 
to the feast at Jerusalem. Ile felt that he 
must go, and said, ‘* None of these things 
move me, neither count I my life dear unto 
myself,’’ etc. In one place he preached to 
his friends until midnight, and after that he 
talked with them until daybreak, then he 
joined his friends in a ship sailing toward 
—o After a few days they were near 

phesus. The ship couldn’t stop long, so 
his friends from Ephesus came down ‘to the 
shore to see him. Paul asked them to re- 
member what he had taught while he lived 
in Ephesus for three years, —that he had not 
asked for money nor fine clothes, but had 
worked with his own hands making tents to 
provide what he needed for himself and his 
helpers. Most of all he wanted them to 
watch lest some wrong-doing should tempt 
them to forget what he had taught. He told 
them to ask God to help them to do right. 

Then he told them that he felt sure some- 
thing would happen to him at Jerusalem, but 
he wasn’t frightened, because he believed, 
‘¢I ‘can’ do all things through Christ, who 
strengtheneth me.’’. (Show the text under 
the picture). ~After.Paul said,. ‘* I know that 
you shall see my face no more,’’ they cried 
and put their arms around his neck and 
kissed him, and could hardly say good-bye. 


I think Paul was the bravest of all, as they.| 
knelt together on the shore and prayed ; then |. 


they went with him tothe ship, and he sailed 
away, not knowing what was to happen in 
Jerusalem, but I am sure he would say to all 
of his friends, whenever hard things come to 
you, ‘‘ Ask the Saviour to help you.’’ (Sing 
the chorus.) 


Cuicaco, Itt, 
. 4 


My Class of Girls 
By Margaret Slattery 


EMEMBER: A ésson is well taught 
only when teacher and pupil both ask 
and answer questions. . 
Our lesson began with a hasty review of. 
Paul’s life. Where did we first hear of this 
man Paul? His second appearance? His 
third? etc. In this way we took him rap- 
idly through the journeys, pointing out the 
places on the map until we came to Ephesus, 
Then I let the girls question each other, re- 
viewing what took place there. , I gave out 
the topic assigned to the class, ‘* Account for 
Paul from the time he left Ephesus until he 
reached Miletus’? (Acts 20: 1-17). - Their 
ideas were rather coxfused, though they had 
read the chapter, and ali remembered the 
accident which befell Eutychus. So I took 
the lap blackboard and let them help place 
Paul first in Troas, then Philippi, etc. I 
said a word about the Epistles to the Cor- 
inthians and the Romans, and followed Paul, 
with the money he had collected from the 
churches, on the journey toward Jerusalem, 
stopping at Miletus to take up the events of 
to-day’s lesson. The mention of Pentecost 
gave opportunity to review great events we 
have studied which took place at that feast. 
We tried to imagine the earnest group of 
men gathered in the little seaport town. 
What did Paul talk about? They gave 
verses 19-22 in their own words, The 
girl assigned explained verses 22; 23, and I 
tried to make them feel the strength of verse 


24, and to see what Paul was thinking about | of 


when he spoke of his ‘‘ course.’’ 
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; SE EE 
indicated. ‘The 


irl assigned explained 
waneresjenk { ebinidhl pt ane te They 
were asked to read silently 29-35. I read 
also, When they had finished, I asked, 
** What do you consider the finest thing Paul 
said?’’ Some said, ‘‘ It is more blessed to 
give than to receive”; others, **I coveted 
no man’s silver or gold or apparel’’ ; and 
several, ‘*In all things I gave you an exam- 
ple.’? We discu each, and what it must 
mean just to be able to say these things and 
have your friends know they are true. I 
called attention to his words of warning, 
which showed how he loved them and longed 
to have them all he had taught them to be. 
I compared them to the loving words of 
warning our mothers giveus, The girls were 
then told to read the Golden Text, and 
asked if ** all things’’ was not putting it too 
strongly, ** No,’’ was the answer, and one 
girl added that death could not be much 
worse than some things Paul had suffered. I 
agreed that he had proved his right to speak 
these words, and asked how he explained his 
power to ‘‘do all things.”. Has any one 
else ever been able.to say it? I asked, They 
answered, ‘‘ Yes,’’ and in response to my 
**Who?’’ named some of the illustrations I 
had given in other lessons,, = _—* 

If God gave these people power to ‘‘ do all 
things,’’—to endure suffering and disap- 
pointment and persecution, how about us? 
Has it anything to do with us? 

One of the girls said we did not have such 
hard things todo. A second girl that ‘* we 
have things we can’t do, though,’’ and an- 
other, ‘* God helps men to-day to do things, 
I think.’’ I said that it helped me just to 
think about this strong; splendid man sailing 
away toward Jerusalem, willing to face any- 
thing, and firm in his conviction that God 
would give him strength for ‘*‘all things’’; 
and, in closing, I prayed for that strength for 
them and for myself. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


To the Class ; Write to-day’s lesson briefly. 
Read Acts 21: 1-17. Zo special girls: 1. 
Describe ‘‘a coasting vessel”’ (reference 
book). 2. What and where was Cos? 
(Clipping.) .3.. What and where was Rhodes? 


(Clipping: ) 4. What do you know about 
Tyre é& ‘What do you know about Cy- 
prus? 6.: What doyou know about Ceesa- 


rea? 7. What was a girdle? 
Fitcusurc, Mass. 


a 
My Class of Boys 


By Eugene C. Foster 


OT every man is willing to point to his 
record as Paul did in this final mes- 
sage, is he? Not every man’s record 

will stand that kind of scrutiny. .But Paul 


‘| had done his duty as he saw it—and now the 


record was ready for any one to read. 

Talking about records, I begin to think 
right away of when we ought to degin to make 
life records. At 25? or 20? or perhaps 18? 
Well, let me tell you something to think 
about. Most records of men’s lives are be- 
gun long before they are twenty. The men 
whose lives we hear about were mostly busy 
doing their duty before they grew to be men, 
Not many life habits are formed after twenty- 
one. The boy who acquires bad habits 
usually does so several: years before he comes 
to manhood, and these habits are likely to 
get a firmer grip on him as he grows older— 
unless he finds his way out by God’s help. 
And even if he does ‘‘reform,’’ there’s the 
record! A man who has to look back to the 
evil habits of his youth isn’t likely to stand 
up and invite ple to go back and study 
his record, 0, this matter of making an 
enviable record for one’s self isn’t a thing to 
be put off for a few years; this year, this 
week, this day, entersinto the record. Get a 
good one, as Paul did. 

Paul seemed to believe in Bible-study. 
Where do I find that? Why, over there in 
verse 32. The ** word of his grace ’’ to-day 
is our Bible. And Paul—the man with the 
keen mind and the brilliant intellect, the man 
who could write letters that millions of Chris- 
tians in all ages have read—said this ‘‘ word 
of his grace’’ is able to **build you up.” 
That’s one of the reasons Bible-study is a 
good thing for boys. Boys are-busy growing 
into men, and anything that helps to make 
them strong men is a good thing to get hold 
The ‘word of his grace’ is good, 
strength-giving food for brain and hedrt; 


'| tempestuous season. 





nothing ‘better for ‘boys who want to be read |. 


men, not men of 4 
If you were asked to tell in nine words 
the secret of real happiness, could you do it? 
Think hard ; try it on a piece of paper, An 
unfailing secret of happiness! Well, Paul 
quoted it—in verse 35. Only a few people 
ever learn the truth of that, but when they 
do learn it, what wonderful lives they live! 
You know le like that, and so do I; 
a who are just eager all the time to find 
out how they can give their help and every- 
thing they have for others. e know the 
other kind, too; the ‘‘ getting ’’ kind, always 
thinking of self and never of others, Paul 
knew a sentence to put in his farewell 
talk ; ‘‘ It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.’’ siden sane 
That’s another t nciple that is as 
for a boy ola ele, tadend, the fel. 
iow who doesn’t get hold of it as a boy 
usually doesn’t get fold of itasaman., Re- 
member: great habits are formed while 
we’re boys; too late for habit-formation, 
usually, when aman. Want to be happy— 
**blessed’’? Try Paul’s recipe—verse 35. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 

I. What means of travel did Paul use to 
et to lyre? 2. What did the disciples at 
yre say regarding Paul? 3. What was the 
last thing Paul and his friends did before he 
sailed from Tyre? 4..In whose house did 
Paul } at Ceesarea? 5. Tell what Aga- 
bus prophesied. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

& 


The Adult Bible Class 
By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


Paul’s Farewells 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION (Acts 20 : 
2-38). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 
AUL’S trip to Macedonia took him to 
Troas, where he may have had to wait 
some time ‘for a boat. | Titus was not 
there, which occasioned keen disappointment 
(2 Cor. 2: 13), but the people of Troas gave 
him an ‘* open door,’’ which comforted him. 


Apparently he went on to Macedonia, as | 
soon as he could find a vessel willing to | 


brave the dangers of the short voyage at'that 
At Philippi he waited 
for Titus, who had been entrusted with a 
severe message demanding repentance and 
submission, Some think that 2 Corinthians 
10-13 must have been a part of this third let- 
ter to the church at Corinth. At all events, 
when Titus reached Paul he bore a concilia- 
tory and repentant message from the church, 
which urged Paul to come and visit them. 
The Judaizers had done their best to prevent 
the re-establishment of Paul’s authority, 
making all sorts of depreciatory statements 
about him, but in vain. 

Not being able to go at once to Corinth 
Paul wrote a fourth letter to the church, our 
Second Corinthians, or, at least, chapters 
1-7. These chapters comprise one of the 
finest sections of the New Testament. He 
gloried in his ** message of reconciliation,’’ 

During the three months which Paul finally 
did spend at Corinth (Acts 20 : 3) he wrote 
the epistle to the Romans, in anticipation of 
his long deferred but eagerly anticipated visit 
to the imperial city. 

But the time soon came when he had to 
leave behind his devoted disciples, and with 
a few companions make his way to Jerusa- 
lem. | Warned of a plot to kill him, he took 
a roundabout course by way of Macedonia. 
At Philippi he was probably joined by Luke, 
who thereafter remained with him. Having 
spent passover week at Philippi they went to 
Troas, where they waited a week, probably 
for favorable weather. Paul spent he time, 
as was his wont, in encouraging and instruct- 
ing the disciples, who hung upon his words, 

When the ship had worked its way down 
the coast to Miletus, Paul sent word to the 
church at’ Ephesus that he was tarrying there 
a brief time. His farewell to those dear 
fellow-workers is one of the tenderest and 
most touching passages in Scripture. 

Paul reminded the elders of his unflinch- 
ing service, of his bold declaration of the 
gospel, of the whole-souled way in which he 
had done his duty, and appealed to them, 
when beset by the sore trials which were in 
store for them, to exemplify in their own 
ministry the same unselfish devotion. Kneel- 
ing in prayer with them all, he besought God 
that tHey might hold fast to the faith which 
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they had learned, ‘and thet he and ‘they might 
be enabled to out the great work to 
which God was calling them. 


II, REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

leaflet suggestion: the ful 
sontect. of = Wiha cheentand gictneg the samen and 
prices of reference works ig on the current les- 
sons will be mailed by The Sunday School ‘limes Co., 
upon request, for four cents in stamps. 

Bird’s ** Paul of Tarsus’? weaves together 
in very clear language the story and the writ- 
ings of those days. Ramsay's ‘*St. Paul ’’ 
is good. So is Gilbert’s ** Student’s Life ’’ 
(pp. 168-172). For details of the farewell 
message, consult any commentary on Acts. 


III, SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING, 


The striking and impressive element in 
this narrative is the tender thoughtfulness of 
Paul for his friends and converts. He was a 
leader to revere. 

The First Visit to Macedonia.(20: 1). 
Why did not Paul go straight to Corinth? 
What led him to write 2 Corinthians from 
Macedonia ? 

The Three Months at Corinth (vs. 2, 3). 
What did Paul accomplish during this period, 
locally and for the church at large ? 

The Return through Macedonia (vs. 3-6). 
Mads had Paul so many companions (see 
Professor Ramsay’s second and third para- 
graphs)? Who joined him at Philippi ? 

The Week at Troas, Why a whole week? 
Does Luke imply that Paul worked a miracle 
upon Eutychus ? 

With the Elders of Ephesus, What did 
Paul declare concerning his ministry among 
them: (1) as regards his own character and 
motives, (2) as regards his methods, (3) as , 
regards his difficulties, and () regarding thé 
future before them and him 

The One Thing Important, What was it? 


IV. Home Stupy ON Next LEsson. 

1. How many times on this voyage was 
Paul warned against going to a 
2. What did “ prophets ’’ do in New Testa- 
“ment times? 3. Why should Paul have felt 
at liberty to resist their declarations ? 


Wasnpurn Coirece, Topeka; Kansas. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








Sunday, September 5, 1909. 
Life lessons for me from the Book of 
Romans (Rom, 12: 1-21. Con- 
secration meeting), 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON. —W/hat sin does for man (Rom. 1: 


a oe 
TUES.—J usti ay by grace (Rom. 5: 
I-11). 
WED.—Yielding to,God (Rom. 6 : 12-23). 
THURS.—The _ of the flesh (Rom, 7: 
14-25). ' 
FR1,—Freedom by the spirit (Rom. 8 : 1-17). 
mes sap hae of redemption (Rom, 8 : 18- 
“+ 30). ’ 











Tell what verse in Romans has been most 

helpful to you. “ ‘ ; 
Study the work of the Spirit in Romans, 
How can we best overcome the flesh ? 


E learn from the letter of Paul to the 
Romans first of all how real and how 
deep is human need, Paul knew 

the world of his day and he draws an un- 
flinching peters of it, There was doubtless 
much politeness and respectability there. 
There were large numbers of cultivated and 
genteel people. But Paul goes back of all 
the superficial appearances and measures 
what he knows is in the world’s heart against 
the holy character of God. And his con- 
clusion is that human sin is ail prevailing, and 
that it is terrible. And in his bold and un- 
compromising condemnation he includes not 
Gentiles only but Jews as well who having 
had the law of God had nevertheless willingly 
sinned under that law. He spares none. 
Is the world so much better to-day that if 
Paul were back now he would ‘refrain from 
such a judgment? Yes, it is better, but the 
old sins are all here and new sins or new 
forms of old sin have been found. ‘He would 
to-day as then, we may be sure, denounce 
our sinfulness, It is there, That is one 
lesson, 


% 
We learn in the second place, that sin is 
not something that we can just will out of 
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existence. The guilt of having wilfully 
done wrong lies in our un are 
hardened and blinded by pride. And no 
matter how firm our resolutions, we are-weak 
and find the stre of sin too much for us. 
A power greater than the power of our wills 
has to set us free from the me of sin 
which we can’t will to forget, and the 
power of sin which we can’t will to break. 
And that power is Christ. . He is the power 
of God to free our conscience from its bur- 
den and our wills from their, weakness. He 
is a new life within us and when by faith we 
let him enter, old slaveries are broken and 
we enter the new world. That is the second 
lesson. * a 


We learn in the third place that the new 
life in Christ, the new life of Christin us isa 
life ‘of love and righteousness and service and 
peace. Paul found itso. He was filled now 
with a love of others so consuming that he 
was ready to die forthem. | What the earnest 
efforts he had put forth to attain character by 
obeying the law had failed to effect, Christ 
now did in him by the power of his.new in- 
dwelling life. aturally his repeated fail- 


ure to attain what he sought by resolution 
and external obedience had filled him with 
distress. Now Christ gave him a heart of 
peace and though he was eager to go on to 
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higher things, still he was at rest. Christ 
will do all this for us and in us. That isa 
third lesson, 


% 

We learn in the fourth place that when we 
are thus right in our heart through the grace 
of God in Christ, we go out into life n 
with all its duties and relationships, uplifted 
and glorified, and with a new love and joy 
and nee es them all, Paul goes 
on in the chapters to deal with the most 
simple practical questions and he can do so 
with a new directness and power on the 
basis of the great truths about Christ’s pres- 
ence in the soul, and therefore in. the 
affairs of the soul’s everyday life, which he 
has been setting forth. There is’ a vital re- 
lationship between common duties and our 
greatest thoughts. If God is left out we 
may be sure our life will be impoverished. 
If we build all upon God every ordinary cir- 
cumstance and relationship will be ennobled. 
This is the fourth lesson, 


54 
And of such a gospel as this we need not’ 


be ashamed. It has power in it. That 
power is the power of God. It is the power 
of resurrection, 


world. Have we admitted that power into 
our own lives? 





Questions on the Graded Courses 


Continued from page 421 











term ‘* Supplemental Lessons’’ to be asso- 
ciated with the Uniform Lessons, To do 
this will give the present supplemental les- 
sons their rightful place, for they are needed 
and should be maintained in all schools using 
the Uniform Lessons ; while to use the new 
term mentioned in connection with the new 
lessons will assist teachers to live up to the 
name suggested, and ‘‘ relate ’’ the work, and 
not make an isolated lesson of it. It is ex- 
ected that those who write on the Graded 
essons will provide for this in connection 
with the publishing of the helps. ~ | 
4. As stated before, it is too early to know 
just what will be ready for use, as all ‘the 
publishers have been rushed to place the les-' 
sons. on the market in time for their intro- 
duction this October. Write to The Sunday 
School Times, or to your denominational 
publishers, 


INDIANAPOLIS, .[ND.— Does not the new 
B«ginners Course now issued by the Interna- 
tional’ Lesson’ Committee (complete in™ two 
years). take the of the old two-year 
course issued at Denver, just as that in turn 
displaced the one-year course previously issued ? 

The new course is certainly the only 
authorized Beginners course as a part of 
the new scheme of graded lessons. That 
the old one must scon pass out is evidenced 
by the fact that publishers will not reprint 
the old course, and are pas the new 
one. Naturally, if the schools want graded 
lessons they will wish to use the new course, 
as that is the one which the Lesson Com- 
mittee have now issued, to be in harmony 
with the other new courses, and also that 
they might have a course improved through 
the experience gained with the teaching of 
the course issued previously, 





‘TORONTO, CAN.—I should be glad to have a 
word of explanation as to the Graded 
Lesson Courses should be taught,—that is, 
would they be taught to better advantage if the 
whole cla-s (ours averages between 30 and 40) 
were .divided into small classes of seven or 
eight scholars, or do you think it is as well for 
them to be taught by the superintendent to the 
class as a whole, as we have been in the habit 
of doing ?—M. W. 

‘The new Graded Lessons (for this first year) 
may be taught in the same way as other les- 
sons, that is, to the pupils as a whole or by 
class teachers, or by the superintendent with 
the assistance of class teachers for review, 
hand-work, or personal work related to the 
carrying out of the lesson thought. If, how- 
ever, you wish to start your school toward 
the goal of all those who look forward to a 
more completely graded school than we have 
most of us been able to attain thus far, you 
will try to secure class teachers, have your 
department divided into little groups, and 
thus begin to train the teachers for their work 
and be ready when the lessons for the second 





year are issued to have the teachers do the 
work for their own grade. Even when the 
superintendent teaches the lesson, the class 
teachers are such a help that much better 
work can be done for the whole department. 





BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Will you please give me 
further information about the new Graded 
Course of Sunday-school lessons, particularly 
the Beginners course? ‘The new course is not 
identical with the Beginners course issued b 


the Westminster Press, ‘but so nearly like it] 
am somewhat ata loss to understand |’ 


that I 
why the new one is issued. I am to take up 
the , Beginners work in September, and am try- 
ing to determine which course to use. Can 
you help me any by pointing out any 

advan of the course which comes out 
in vour paper? . Are the two courses author- 
ized by the same. body, the International Les- 
son Committee, and is it principally that yours 
is a more recent course ?—I.. C, C. 

The new course for the Beginners is out- 
lined by the International Lesson Commit- 
tee, as was the one which you designate as 
the ** Westminster Course.’’ If you have 
been a teacher of Beginners you have doubt- 
less discovered,.as have others, the weak- 
nesses of the course, and this the. Lesson 
Committee have attempted to remedy in the 
new one. For points of difference, see an- 
swer to Kearny, and read also question and 
answer to Indianapolis. 





HARRISBURG, PA.—What is meant by a 
“school year” in connection with the new 
lessons? ‘here are fifty-two lessons, and 
the course begins with October.—N, D. ‘I’. 

In all schools that have attempted to 
grade their pupils by giving them definite 
instruction, either through the regular les- 
sons or by means of supplementa! lessons, 
it has been found an advantage to have the 
school start with vigor upon its work, and 
look forward to a Recognition Day. Some- 
times this recognition of work accomplished 
has been associated with a promotion from 
grade to grade, and sometimes there has 
been an interval between the two events, 
In some parts of the country the schools are 
weak in summer, in others the ‘* vacation ”’ 
season is very short; but all seem to agree 
that the best work is accomplished ir schools 
where there is a definite plan of study con- 
fined to the months when the attendance 
will be at its best, and with interesting work, 
but work of another character, planned for 
the ‘‘off season.’’ For these reasons the 
courses are p anned for ‘‘about nine months 
from October through June,’’ with * attrac- 
tive work for the remaining three months,”’ 
That is, fifty-two lessons, with the work for 
the summer attractive, but different from the 
rest of the year, and with the work of Sep- 
tember either connecting with the work fol- 
lowing or preceding in the’ course. This 
will enable schools to have definite work for 
the entire year. . 


yet 


‘ferred. 
It is great enough to cover | * ‘ 
the needs of every man everywhere in all the | 
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How to Decide the Date 


HE Fall Review Sunday among the 150, - 
ooo Sunday-schools in North America 
which use the Internationa. Lessons, 

comes this year on September 19, and this is 
the occasion selected by the vast majority of 
Sunday-schools for ly Day. Once the 
favorite time for Rally Day was the first 
Sunday in tember, and indeed many 
schools still believe that this is the right time, 
just as the public schools are re-opening. 
Others have delayed the Rally until every- 
body has got settled down and rested from 
their strenuous vacation, This means. the 
first of October. 
‘Where the Harvest Home has a strong 
hold on the people, such as it has on those 
of the German Keformed and Lutheran 
‘churches, an early October Sunday is pre- 
% 
Chance for a Good Combination 


F Rally Day is observed late enough there 
could hardly be a more aoe com- 
bination than that comprehended in the 

title, Harvest Home Rally Day. When the 

harvest has been gathered in the north tem- 
perate zone it is particularly fitting that the 
people should gather in church and school to 
render thanks to Almighty God for his boun- 
tiful kindness. The decorations are a great 
feature, and the children in German, Re- 
formed and Lutheran churches especially are 
called. on to bring their, offerings of fruit, 
vegetables, and groceries to the church. 

These are afterward to be given to the poor. 

The Harvest Home program should have all 

the rallying notes, together with the thanks- 

giving features, the greatest emphasis being 
made on the returning of thanks to the Great 

Giver, ‘< 


Military Order to March |. 


DAPTATION of military orders to Rally 
Day use’ brings out ‘the ingentity ‘of a 
superintendent when other things fail. 

Superintendent Charles O; Wright of Sytra- 
cuse, in sending the editor a copy of the 
Army Ordets sent out by his school, adds: 
**Wish you were under our jurisdiction so 
the command would mean-you !: Come any- 
way.’’ This is the way the order reads: 


THE CHURCH ARMY 
Department of Syracuse 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH DIVISION 


Orders 
Nv. I 


It-is ordered that all soldiers of the First 
Baptist Church Division, Bible School Brigade, 
with Home Guard (Cradle Roll and Some 
Department), Kindergarten, Piimary, Junior, 
Intermediate, and Adult Regiments, with their 
commanders, assemble at Fort First Baptist, 
Syracuse, N. Y., on September 29, at 10.30 
A.M., for inspeciion, drill, and 


ANNUAL RALLY 


Soldiers are requested to appear in regimen- 
tals as set forth in Soldiers’ Hand-Book, com- 
monly called the New ‘Testament, Section 
Ephesians, 6th chapter, 13th to 17th verses. 
Promptness and entire roll in attendance is 
essential to best Rally. 

By command of 
C, A. FULYON, CHARLES O. WRIGHT, 
Major-General, Brigadier-Generaé. 





SYRACUSE, N. Y., Sept.'8 


% 


Getting the Right Start 


ALLY DAY is the church’s opportunity, 
and pastors and superintendents now- 
adays get together and make plans to 

arouse the whole host of adherents through 
special services. Rally Day is no longer for 
the Sunday-school alone, but for the Young- 
People’s Endeavor societies, leagues, and 
unions; the mission bands, brotherhoods, 
guilds; and in fact every organized move- 
ment working for the church. Start, if you 
can, with a house-to-house canvass, covering 
a quarter of a mile radius of the church, and 
invite the people, if not connected elsewhere, 
to your church. Have ready a printed Rally 
Day invitation, and let the householder know 
that your church is alive to the needs of the 
community. Teachers and church workers 
are usually willing to join such a movement. 


The Making of a Great Rally Day 





In sending invitations do not t the ab- 
sentees and inactive members of the Sunday- 
school, ‘There is no use in working like a 
Trojan, going into the highways hedges 


and compelling them to come in, when you 
cannot hold those you have already enlisted 
as members of your school. See that your 
presént pupils go into the work of inviting 
the lost and strayed lambs of the fold. In 
these New Movement Days the adult will 
not be overlooked, but every member of the 
church’s congregation, every baby, all. the 
old folks, will ‘be asked to enroll in the teach- 
ing service of the church. ‘The Sunday- 
school is not for children alone, but is espe- 
cially adapted for Bible study for all those 
under. one hundred years of age. Let the 
pastor make this plain in his preaching. 


The Subpoena Invitation 


ae the novel devices regorted to to 

secure a big attendance on Rally Day 

is the court subpoena form. Except- 
ing the big red seal, this is the form used on 
paper of the size 6% by 8 inches, by St. Paul’s 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Cranford, 
New Jersey, last year, The blanks were all 
left to be filled out by the superintendent, 
A. E. Meder: 


SPECIAL SESSIONS COURT - 
of 


OFFICERS Aanp TEACHERS oF St. PAUL’S 
M. E. SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


Cranford, N. BR 
To. 


GREETING : 


WE COMMAND YOU, that all excuses being 
laid aside, you and each of you, appear and at- 
tend the special 


RALLY DAY SERVICE 


: s buce. eee a 
190, ., at. . . . o'clock in the . . . noon 
to testify to your interest.in the work, or to 
show cause, if any, why y6u "should not be a 
regular and faithful member of ong of the de- 
partments of our school; and-to enjoy the spe- 
cial program prepared for this occasion, and for 
failure to attend you will be deemed guilty of 
a contempt of court ; you will miss the blessing 
and good fellowship, and be liable to suffer the 


less sustained thereby ard-forfeit the sum of the 


afternoon’ s-joys in addition thereto. 
Witness my hand and seal this. 
day Os. 60 ioe SR 


eee © @ 


ih Superintendent. 
% 


A Picnic as a Starter 


S te - last of August or the first of Septem- 
ber has been found to be a. good time 
to start’ the ball a-rolling for a Rally 
Day campaign, An egg-hunt picnic such as 
the Marion Lawrance Sunday-school in 
Toledo, Ohio, holds every August, or an 
Augustine Band outing, such as. the North 
Baptist of Camden, New Jersey, arranges for 
all the faithful attendants in the summer, or 
just a big home-coming picnic, such as the 
Free Church of St. John in Philadelphia 
plans, are all suggestions well worth con- 
sidering. 
% 


Promotion Day in Rally Week 


BR ha when to publicly make promotions 
in the Sunday-school is yet a live sub- 
ject for discussion. Some advocates 
are strenuous for New Year’s Sunday, others 
think the only appropriate time is college 
commencement week in June, while many 
more are persuaded that Rally Day is the 
proper time. Mrs, Barnes is strongly con- 
vinced, after long investigation, that this is 
best of all days for promotions in the Sunday- 
school. A good description of a ‘‘com- 
mencement’’ is sent in by DeWitt Crane of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Newport 
News, Virginia, and is as follows : 

** The exercises were held in the Sunday- 
school room Friday evening preceding Rally 
Day. (This, year our Rally Day was the 
first Sunday in October, It has been our 
custom, however, and we prefer, the last 
Sunday im September, so as to make ail 
changes before the beginning of the new 
quarter.) The seats were arranged in blocks 


(Continued on next page) 























LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 5 (Acts 20: 


he Sunday School Gimes 


Philadelphia, August 21, 1909 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“ second-class matter.”” 


- Subscription Rates 


_ The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, These rates include postage: 





Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a. pack} 
age to one address, 75 cents each, per year, 
One copy, or any number of 
$1.00  copiesiess than five, $1.00 each, 
per year. One copy, five years, $4.00. 
To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
ively, for yearly subseriptions, 


* One free addi- 
Free Copies  jicnai will bellowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 


The Sunday School Times, including 
the monthly Graded Course Edition, 
‘$1.50 per year ; clubs of five or more copies, 
\$1.25 per year. , To,Canada the above mites 
‘become $2.00 .and $1.50 respectively for 
yearly subscriptions. 

In order to comply with regulations of the 
Post Office Department, subscriptions will be 
received for the twelve monthly numbers of 
‘The Sunday School -Times Graded Course 
Edition only, if desired, at 75 cents per year; 
and. subscriptions will be received for the re- 
maining forty numbers of ‘he Sunday School 
‘Times only, if desired, at 90 cents per year. 


‘Tue SUNDAY SCHOOL Times Co., Publishers, 
103i Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Before 
You Start 
That .... 
Teacher- 
Training 
Class: 


be sure to get full information 
about 


** Training 
the 


Teacher,” 


the text-book for thorough 
work. It has a fourfold 
strength in the grouping of 
the work of four specialists : 


Dr. Schauffler, 
—The Book. 
Mrs. Lamoreaux, 
—The Pupil. 

Dr. Brumbaugh, 
—The Teacher. 


Marion Lawrance, 


—The School. 


A postal card request will 
bring you full information. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Making of a 


Great Rally Day 


‘Continued from preceding page 





rather than classes, each department occu- 
ng a block. : 

** After the preliminary exercises and the 
Cradle Roll uates had received their cer- 
tificates for the distinction of having reached 
his or her third birthday, each department 
was in turn called to the platform to show 
somewhat of the supplemental ier being 
dane by. it. All the scholars of “tat depart- 
ment came upon’ the p' at one 
and stood in line by grades ; the first grade 
in front, the second grade just behind, and 
soon. After the first e scholars—of the 
primary department, instance—had re- 
cited the Doxology, upon sounding a. chord 
on the piano, they turned and marched 
around to the rear of the platform, while the 
next grade moved upto the front. Then the 


“second grade went through with its number 


—the recitation of the Twenty-third Psalm 
—and when the chord was sounded these 
scholars turned and marched around to. the 
rear, so that finally the last grade of the de- 
rtment stood at the front of the platform. 
Then, before returning to ‘their seats, the 
chairman of-the Presbytery’s Committee: on 
Sunday-schools presented Certificates of Pro- | 
motion’to the scholars who had finished the 
entire work of this department. 

‘¢ The feature’presented by the first grade 
of the Junior department was perhaps the 
most striking and pleasing number on the 
program. In this the boys and girls carried 
nine banners, each banner being one of the 
colors of the rainbow—to represent the rain- 
bow book-mark—with the addition of purple 
(a deeper shade of violet)-and white. As the 
books of the Btble were ‘recited; ‘it was in 
accordance with the bookmark divisions, as, 
for example : 

*¢Red stands for the five books of early 
history and law: Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, : 
Numbers, and Deuteronomy. 

**Orange stands for the twelve books of’ 
later history : Joshua, Judges, Ruth, 1 and 
2 Samuel, § and 2. Kings, ,1, and 2 Chroni- 


| cles, Ezra, Nehemiah,.and Esther, 


** Velléw stands for the five books of 
poetry : Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
and Song: of Solomon. oo 

** To be a bearer of a banner was consid- 
ered a high honor. The hymns were sung 
by the entire department. 

‘‘This same general plan was carried out 
by the intermediate department, except that 








‘¢ Buncombe ”’ 
It Don’t Always Pay to be Skeptical 


When a newspaper writer and proof 
reader that works nights can feed ‘him- 
‘self out of dyspepsia, which most ali 
that class suffer with, it is worth while 
to know the kind of food used. 

This man says: 

** Being a newspaper writer and proof 
reader, also a graduate in medicine as 
well, though not practicing, makes a 
combination that would produce a skeptic 
on the subject if anything would. 

‘* Day after day I read the proof on 
the Grape-Nuts advertisments with the 
feeling that they were all *‘ buncombe.’ 
All this time I was suffering from dys- 
pepsia from the improper food I was 
eating at the restaurant. 

**One day I saw a package of Grape- 
Nuts at the restaurant and tried some 
with good, rich cream. The food took 
my fancy at once. After a few lunches 
at midnight I noted an improvement in 
my feelings, and was able to work 
with less fatigue. 

‘*T have used Grape-Nuts as a regular 
diet since then, and ‘have improved 
greatly. The old dyspepsia and bad 
eelings that I thought were necessar 
adjuncts to night work all disappeared, 
and I ara able to do much more and bet- 
ter work with less effort than ever before. 

‘I was nearly ready to give up night 
work and seek health in some other walk 
in life, but thanks to my change in diet I 
am now allright.” ‘‘ There’sa Reason.” 

Read ‘‘The Road to Wellville” in 


kgs. 
- eae read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time totime. They 





are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


the girls of the third grade, who had been 
studying the life of Paul, told the story in 
what was practieally their own words, each 
one taking one or more ‘ periods’ and giving 
it as a recitation. 

‘*For the senior department one of the 
young men told about their supplemental 


course of study, comprising * Creed of Pres- 
byterians,’ ‘ Ecclesiasti History,’ and 
‘The Confession of Faith.’ Diplomas were 


given covering such part of the course as 
they had completed, all these scholars hav- 
ing joined the school in one of the higher 


S. 

**This was followed by members of both 
the Adult and Home Departments telling of 
the field of their work, and extending an in- 
vitation to the parents and friends in the 
audience to become members of their re- 
spective departments. 

‘* This completed the departmental exer- 
cises, and the program was brought to a 
close with a few remarks and prayer by the 
pastor, followed by the anniversary hymn 
and. benediction.’’ * 


Rally Offerings for Missions 


ENOMINATIONAL houses often fur- 
nish their churches, on application, 
well-arranged programs and envelopes 

for those schools whose pastors or superin- 
tendents promise to devote the Rally Day 
offering to foreign missions, church exten- 
sion, or Sunday - school organizing. work. 
Large sums in this way are obtained by the 
Methodist Episcopal, Baptist; Presbyterian, 


and Christian Churches for one of these 


worthy causes. Ask your denominational 
publishing house if they provide such help. 


The Popular Telegram Idéa 


N increasing number of Sunday-schools 
in all parts of the country are using 


the telegraph-message form ‘to fill up, 


the departments on Rally Day. While « 
woman in Brooklyn was so scared on receiv- 


ing such a.‘* message ’’ from an enterprising |- 


Sunday-school'that the superintendent never 
tried the plan again, most officers are nowa- 
days careful to show on the envelope that the 
message doesn’t bring bad news, For in- 
stance, an Indianapolis school had printed 
on a manila envelope these words in bold 
letters : ‘* Special Messenger Service. Hall 
Place Sunday-school. Important Message. 
Charges Paid.’’ The ‘‘ wireless message ’’ 
itself, signed by Superintendent A. J. Kan- 
dall, stated that ‘‘ there are eight good reasons 
why. you should be there promptly at 9.30 : 


RALLY DAY. 

A special program. 

L ots of good singing. 

L ots of people. 

Y our friends will be there. 


D on Watson with a violin solo. 
A liye speaker with a short speech. 
Y our place will be empty if you are not there. 


A good example of the full message form 
comes from the superintendent of the Meth- 
odist school in Marshalltown, Iowa, and is 
here given: 


METHODIST BIBLE SCHOOL TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 


A Live Wire to Every Nook in Marshall County 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, SECOND AND MAIN STREETS, 
MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 


TELEGRAM 


The business of this company is to transmit and 
deliver- messages to those who do not belong to some 
other church of congregation. This company is not 
responsible for mistakes in transmission unless re- 

rted in person at office at 12 o’clock of Sunday fol- 
owing receipt of message. 











OCTOBER 28, 1908. 
To You: 

Come to Grand Rally at headquarters next 
Sunday at ten minutes before twelve o'clock. 
I will depend upon you to bring TWO with 
you, so if you stay away you will keep three peo- 
ple from enjoying this day. Be on hand early. 

Splendid singing. Special music. Classes 
for ALL. Strangers will be received most cor- 
dially. Meet in the big room. 

Help me break the record. 

J. A. CATTELL, Sup. 


* 427 


I make all sorts 
of clear glass for 
all sorts of uses; 
each the best 
glass for its par- 
ticular purpose. 

For my Pearl 
‘Glass lamp- 
chimneys — that 
bear my name, 
Macbeth—I make 
the best glass 
ever put into a lamp-chimney. 

These chimneys are clear as 
crystal, and they won't break 
from heat; proper shapes and 
lengths, and they fit. 


I'll send you, free, my lamp-chimney book, to 
‘tell you the right.chimney for any burner. Address 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


Nyennington 
p Seminart 


ASS 


“Hj 











For Boys and Giris . 
lassical, Scientific, English, Advanced Lit- 
1; Domestic Science and 


erature, Commercial, 
Manual Training Courses. Art, Elocution, 
Vocal and Instrumental Music, including i‘ 
Organ. Athletics ander a com t 
rector. Separate Home’ Junior rt- 
ment for students under 14 years ofage. The 
2d Session opens Sept. ar. Terms $375 to 
400. . Apply for catalogue and booklet of 
special departments. 


J. MORGAN READ, D.D., President, 
Box U, Pennington,'N.'J. 


CNARLESTON; S.C. 
A Home and School for girls, delightfull 

situated and wel “ei d. Thorow h p amare: 
tion for all leading Colleges; graduating courses 
in Science, History, Languages, Music, Artoand 
Elocution. Healthful climate ; good gymnasium ; 
ontdoor sports all'the year.’ Tuition and board, 














Mary Vardrine McBee, M.A., Principal 


The Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 


Advanced Course for B ing ew mg of Colleges and 
Theologi€al Seminaries. This leads to a degree. 

Diploma Course prerares ‘young men and women 
for positions as salaried Bible school superintendents, 
primary superintendents, normal teachers, field secre- 
taries, missionary workers, and pastors’ assistants. 
24th year begins September 22,1909. Address 

The Dean, Hartford, Conn. 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. Ftegaten, Virgin ia. 

Term begins Sept. gth, 19090. In Shenandoah alley 

of Virginia. 297 students from 32 States t session. 

Terms moderate. Enter any time. Send for catalog. 
. Miss E. C. WEIMAR, Principal. 


GRAovate COURSES AT HOME. Write Pres. 
owa Christian College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 























When answering advertisements please 
mention The Sundsy School Times.” 


“Plan Your Work, 


then work } ur plan,” is good advice in 
the case of ‘*next Sunday's lesson"’ as 
well as in all other kinds of effort. The 
Editor of 'The Sunday School Times has 
written a helpful little pamphlet, 


How to Prepare 
a Lesson for Teaching 


explaining the following seven steps that 
lead up to a well-taught lesson : 1. Where 
Is It? 2 The Reading Search. 3. Is 
It Yours? 4. Finding the Heart. _ 5s. 
Plan-Making. 6. What Others Think. 
7. Completing the Plan. . 

Supply your teachers with this useful 
little tool and watch the result. 


Price 2 cents each ; 
50 or more one cent each, postpaid 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL Times Co. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 























This is the Maid of fair renown 

Who scrubs the floors of Spotiess Town. 
To find a speck when she is through 
Would take a pair of specs or two. 

And her employment isn't slow, 

Por she employs SAPOLIO. 


Ever since there have been homes, 
Iscrubbing has been considered the 
hardest part of the day’s work. 


SAPOLIO 


has changed that, and to-day, every 
surface, from the kitchen floor to the 


be hope delicate nt in the parlor, can 
y clean by SAPOLIO 

rubbed | htly be with a brush or a 
Erinzed off with clear water. 

















THE BEST WAY 
S YE USE OF TNE ‘pune 
COMMUN 


















\teordering goods, or in making inquiry concern- 
ing anything advertised inthis paper, you will oblige 
thé publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 








Bad Dreams 
Caused By Coffee 


‘*T have been a coffee drinker, more or 
less, ever since I can remember, until a 
few months agoI became more and more 
nervous and irritable, and finally I could 
not sleep at night for I was horribly dis- 
turbed dreams of all sorts and a 

species of distressing nightmare. 

‘‘ Finally, after hearing the experience 
of numbers of friends who had quit cof- 
fee and were drinking Postum,and learn- 
ing of the great benefits they had de- 
rived, I concluded coffee must be the 
cause of my trouble, so I got some Pos- 
tum and had it made strictly according 
to directions, 

‘T was astonished at the flavour and 
taste. It entirely took the place of cof- 
fee, and to my very great satisfaction, I 
began to sleep peacefully and sweetl 
My nerves improved, and I wish I could 
wean e man, woman and child from 
the unwholesome drug—ordinary coffee. 

‘“Peopie really do not appreciate or 
realize what a Fey oe drug it is and 
what terrible effect it has on the human 
system. If they did, hardly a pound of 
it would be sold. I would never think 
of going back to coffee again. I would 
almost as soon think of putting my hand 
in a fire after I had once been burned. 

‘* A young lady friend of ours had stom- 
ach trouble for a long time, and could 
not get well as long as she used coffee. 
She finally quit coffee and began the 
use of Postum and is now perfectly well. 
Yours for health.” 

Read **The Road: to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. ‘* There's a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to.time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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| Children at Home | 


Aunt Janet’s Wedding Cake 
By Frances Margaret Fox 
a aime Janet was married, all the 
boys in the neighborhood re- 
jee oe was Jimmy’s auntie, 
and lived with him ever since Jimmy 
could remember. 

Aunt Janet liked little boys, and the little 
boys—those who were lucky enough to be 
numbered among her friends—loved Aunt 
Janet. Jimmy wished to invite them all to 
the wedding, but Mother and Aunt Janet 
both objected. 

**I will tell you what you may do,” 
Mother suggested. ‘You may treat the 
boys to ice-cream out in the garden after 
dinner. In the garden, remember,—they 
mustn’t come in the house.’’ 

Boys are not too particular about the 

spirit of their invitations, It was enough 

that they were allowed outside the house the 
night Aunt Janet was married. It is sur- 





prising how much gayety may be seen 


through windows if the shades are not 
walled down or the curtains drawn too tight. 

Before Jimmy appeared in the garden to 
**count noses,’ as the kitchén maid ad- 
vised, half a dozen small boys had caught 
glimpses of Aunt Janet in her wedding 

wn, and more than one had recognized 
fis own mother among the guests. They 
were almost quarreling over which was 
**the prettiest lady at the wedding,’’ when 
ice-cream was served beneath Japanese lan- 
terns and in the moonlight of the garden. 

Suddenly Jimmy spoke in a low voice. 
** Boys,’’ said he, ‘*1 see two eyes staring 
at us.’’ 

** Where ?’’ 

**Don’t everybody look at once—through 
the back fence.’’ 

‘*’Fraid?’’ suggested Richard Brown. 

** No, ities, do believe I. know who it 


kite,’”’ suggested one. 
**Give him a scare,’’ added another voice. 
**Say we’Jl teéle ephione to the police if he 
doesn’t get out.’ 


who felt extremely important that night. 
‘* He’s just as good as any of us. I'll take 
him a dish of ice-cream,’’ ‘‘ Hey, there, 
Patsy, want some ice-cream ?’’ 

It wasn’t for ice-cream that Patsy lingered 
near the back fence, although he accepted a 
dish of ice-cream gratefully. What Patsy 
demanded was a wee bit of wedding cake 
stepped on by the bride. 
|. * Why, if she steps on it, 
it,’’ was Jimmy’ s objection. 

‘*It ain’t good for nothin’. unless the bride 
she steps on it,’’ Patsy maintained, _ ‘* You 
won’t get your wish unless she does that.”? 

“You silly goose,”’ observed Jimmy. 
Nevertheless he went into the house, return- 
ing with a piece of wedding cake for Patsy. 

** Did she step on it?’’ persisted the boy 
outside the fence, 

**No, I couldn’t get near her,’’ Jimmy 
replied. ‘‘ Every one is talking with Aunt 
Janet, and you can’t say a word yourself.” 

At this Patsy crumbled up like a little 
brown leaf and began to wail, ‘*I won’t get 
my wish, I won’t get my wish! My mother’!l 
never get well, and there won’t be ngbody 
left but Daddy’n me!’’ 

‘*What’s the matter with Patsy?’’ de- 
manded Jimmy’s particular friends. 

*“Oh, you know his mother is sick,’ 
Jimmy explained, ‘Poor little kid, don’t 
cry. [ll try again. Come on, boys.’’ 

** Now look here,’’ cautioned Jimmy. when 
the boys returned with him into the garden. 
** Patsy’s mother won’t get well anyway. © I 
heard Aunt Janet say so, and if it is any com- 
fort for Patsy to wish that she would on a 
piece of stepped-on cake, why Aunt Janet’s 
just got to do the stepping, that’s-all.’’ 

Before Jimmy could make Aunt Janet un- 
derstand what was expected of her, the cler- 
gyman and a room full of guests learned the 
story of Patsy and his wish Boys, watching 
from outside the window, saw the guests 
stand back in a circle about Aunt Janet, saw 
the circle open a moment later, allowing 
Jimmy to pass through, and they noticed; 
too, that the clergyman patted Jimmy’s head, 

Now the strange thing is ‘that Patsy got his 
wish. Before the end of summer his mother 


that will spoil 





Fi fond bh it's that Patsy Gratiam ‘that. lives in the | 


‘Indeed I won’t,’’ exclaimed Jimmy, | ~~ 








. ———— . 
Sa a ce Fo 


| was well. For the very day after the wed- 


ding, the clergyman who married Aunt Janet 
—he was the same one who ba Jimmy 
—talled_ to see Patsy’s mother. Next thing 

re was a trained nurse in 
fies taking care of his mother. 
Every day thereafter Jimmy’s mother or 
other boys’ mothers called to see if rong oa 


her appetite. When Patsy’s mother was well 
to sit 4 Mrs, James Carey Newton 

took her, and Patsy too, to the seashore for 
ra insists that he might have 
us mother but for Jimmy's 

sodaee the night of Aunt Janet’s wedding, 


—which may be the truth regardless of cake. 
Lone Brgacu, CA. 
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Here is a way of 
better finish to starc’ ‘cal 
clothes and linens, Melt 
a little Pure Refined 
Paraffine, add it to 
hot starch, and 
when the ironing is 
done you’ll be de- 
lighted with amg, ¥ 
firm, lustrous sur- 
face on every piece. 


Pure Refined 


PARAFFINE 


applied hot is the séerest ay to seal fruit 

Noting floor finish 
me makes a better floor fini 

than Pure R mia = et 


hel thes. 
Vrite for a Paraffitie Paper Pad to 
te cee fom in 


‘ ‘STANDARD OIL COMPANY, 
(incorporated). Notes 








THE NEW MODEL 


L.C.Smith& Bros. 
TYPEWRITER 


(All the Writing Always in Sight.) 
Ball bearing Grengpowt » at L vital wearing points. 
Easier a operate—longer lived 
The igh grade writing machine built to perform 
all kinds of typewriter special work without attach- 
ments or s adjustments. 
New Illustrated Book Free. 


L. C: Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 
' SYRACUSE, NEW YORK . 

















THE GREAT CHURCH 


For eiectri-, AF Ca 


Bese tents = LIGHT 


estimate free. 1. P. PO og 5st Pearl St., New York. 








In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concern- 
ing anything advertised inthis paper, you will oblige 
the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School 11mes. 











Tastes like Soda Water164-6 Chambers 8t., N.Y 


eee 
ee 





(Lesson for September 5) AUGUST 21, 1909 





The Best Book 


On 6% Bonds 


We ws a book on tiga 
tion based on long e ence 
and intimate knowledge, Every in- 
vestor, small or 1] , owes to him- 
self its perusal, e "want to send 
you acopy. ._ 

In the past 15 years, we have sold 
70 separate issues of Drainage and 
Irrigation Bonds, without a dollar of 
loss to any investor. We are the 
largest dealers in these Reclamation 
Bonds, and they have become, in 
late years, our most popular bonds. 


Irrigation Bonds are secured. by 
liens on the most fertile farm lands 
in America. ‘The value of the land 
is often more than four times the loan. 


Some are municipal obligations, 
forming tax liens on the real prop- 
erty located in populous districts. 


They. are serial bonds, running 
from two totwelve years, Each year, 
as the loan is reduced, the security 
back of the rest is increased. 





The denominations are $100, $500 
and $1,000, so one may invest either 
little or much, 


The interest rate is six per cent. 
No other large class of bonds, Sa poor 
well secured, now pays an equal rate 


These bonds are bound to become 
more and more popular. as they be- 
come better known. They are the 
utmost in six per cent bonds, . Please 
send us this-coupon ay for our 
free book, so » you may. know the ol 


ee ee ps | aula 


Municipal and Corporation Bonds 
First National Bank Bidg. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
siatags National Bank Bidg. 50 Congress St. 
CHICAGO BOSTON 

Gentlemen: Please send me your 
new Bond Book, ‘‘ The World’s Great- 
est Industry.” 





Name 


























WHITE STAR LINE. 
aeiatioat as aaedhad 


White Star Line, 1319 Walnut St., Phila. 
sold 516 im small town. Cleared 961.50, 
seller. Spreial 


$4 ae 


unitary. Lightaing 
RTHOMAS mE MFG. CO., 3272 SS 


SALARIES PAID LADIES for selling our 


pao AA hand patted Sica 
etc. No competition. Keeler Bros., Jamestown, N 


specimen WE! of the new MN is 


HALLOWED HY: 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., NEW YORK or CHIC 














DOR.y pee been, mado ow 
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RALLY DAY 


HEIDELBERG PRESS 


216 N. 15th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





FOR 20 
ame T 


Send I5c. % 


FREE CATALOG and“ MUSIC LIST” 

















